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TO RIGHT THE WRONG.” 
BY EDNA LYALL. 
The third instalment of this popular serial, illustrated, will 


appear in the number of Harper's Bazar published on June 


Bd. The story will be given in special eight-page supplements, 


iseued monthly, until its conclusion 


Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
ith numerous full-sized patterns, accompanied by illustrations 
and desc? iptions of Ladies Summer Toilettes ; A June Bridal 
Gown ; Tennis Dresses ; Girls’ Frocks and Aprona, etc., etc. 


UNDER MAY MOONS. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
THEN the May moon swims into heaven, 
V The large low moon with hovering wings, 
Love follows through the viewless even 
And everywhere his largess flings. 
Love the enchanter, whose blown breath 
Wafts back the flight of filmy death 
When the May moon swims into heaven, 
When the May moons swim into heaven, 
White May moons far in purple deeps, 
Earth. through the fragrances of even, 
Into a vaster heaven sweeps 
And loitering lovers with their kiss 
Touch shores of further life than this 
When the May moons swim into heaven. 
O youth, O love, O sweet May moons! 
The dew that falls across the even, 
The flower-faint air that sighs and swoons, 
The glows, the glooms, are part of heaven. 
Nor nearer will you ever tread 
Till life past doom, past death be fled, 
O youth, O love, O sweet May moons! 


THE IDEAL MOTHER. 


T is difficult to portray the ideal mother, because 
ideals differ, and the mother whom one considers 
admirable is by another regarded as over-anxious, or 
too rigid, or too indulgent, or not sufficiently en- 
grossed in her children’s welfare. The literature of 
advice to mothers is comprehensive and broad, bris- 
tling at the outset with treatises which give minute 
directions as to the care and treatment of sick babies, 
well babies, babies teething, babies with the colic, 
babies in every stage from the cradle to the kinder- 
garten; and thence by ascending stages pursuing 
children through their whole physical development 
to maturity. Volumes, and indeed libraries have 
been written on the moral and religious training of 
children, on their education, on their association 
with their fellows at school and on the play-ground, 
and on the mother’s influence over and with them 
at every step. Fathers, indeed, may be excused if 
they feel a trifle neglected, so little is said of their 
sbare in the bringing up of sons and daughters. 

The mother who is successful in this most wo- 
manly work, the care and education of children, 
must be in a large measure able to forget herself. In 
the earliest years hers is an office of brooding, of 
cuddling, of keeping the nest warm, safe, and shel- 
tered. Children who are both well and happy are 
generally good children. In most cases the fret- 
ful, irritable, and otherwise naughty child is some- 
way ailing, is ill-dressed and ill-fed or over-fed, has 
not had sleep enough, or has had too much excitement. 
The almost universal American habit of surfeiting 
little people with unlimited sweets and bonbons has 
a great deal to do with making the little people petu- 
Jant and disagreeable. 

The mother who is in love with her children, in 
love with them as with little souls sent into a 
strange world, and given into her guidance, will not 
seruple to say that she is sometimes jealous of the 
engagements which prevent her from being always 
at the fore. A nurse or a nursery governess is a 
necessity, for few mothers can spend the entire time 
in the actual care-taking which children need, but 
the mother whose love is the predominant motive in 
her nature always keeps her own place as the very 
pulse of the machine. 

The children are with her much and often, and 
her authority is always delegated, never resigned 
or intersilced. 

It is beautiful to see how everything clusters about 
the mother when she holds and maintains her rigbt- 
ful position. To her the big boy hastes with his 
questions of casuistry, his ambitions, his triumphs. 
There is nothing she does not know. Neither ten- 
nis nor baseball nor football], the boy’s riding pony, 
his driving, his going on errands, his fulfilment of 
office duties if he be a business boy, his standing in 
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the class if he be a student, is a matter of indifference 
to this mother. 

She shows him politeness and exacts deference, 
and her boy is noted for a cliarm of manner and a 
habit of courtesy which go far toward making 
friends for him in his young manhood. 

Equally the successful mother, she who kept her 
babies close under her protecting wing, gives herself 
very fully and wisely to her youthful daughters. 
They bring every baffling thing to her court, and 
her decisions satisfy them and settle every doubtful 
issue. They are her constant companions, her com- 
rades on the way, and in all situations of peril they 
have a shield and a defence in this good mother’s 
devotion. 

That she is rewarded a thousand, ten times a 
thousand fold, for her devotion, the mother who has 
lived with her children in this wonderful intimacy 
of love, will tell you with her face, like that of an 
angel for sweetness, 


THE WORK OF NEW YORK WOMEN AT 
THE COLUMBIAN EXVOSITION. 

MONG the very few Columbian Fair exhibits ready for 

inspection on Monday, May 1Ist—blue Monday to so 
many exhibitors—was a unique collection of books shown in 
the library of the Woman's Building. This collection of 2800 
volumes represented in part the literary industry of women 
born or resident in the State of New York, and was brought 
together through the tireless labors of a brilliant woman’s 
club, the Wednesday Afternoon Club of this city. 

When the women of New York were asked by the Na- 
tional Board of Managers to take in charge the decoration 
and furnishing of the library in the Woman's Building, they 
felt not only that the most suitable fitment of a library must 
be books, but that a collection of women’s writings could be 
made a historic record of a specific part—though a small 
part—of American letters. Mrs. Frederick P. Bellamy, of 
the Women’s Board of Managers, devised and directed the 
scheme of the exhibit, which includes not only the 2300 
books, but 300 papers read before the literary clubs of the 
State, a summary of the labors of all women writers for the 
press, and a series of collections of the best periodical writ- 
ing done by New York women. 

This collection of press and periodical work, brought 
together with infinite care and labor, proved to be of unex- 
pected interest and value. It was analyzed and classified 
under its conspicuous topics as History, Poetry, Art and 
Architecture, Early Prose and Verse, Philanthropy, Fiction, 
Lyrics and Sonnets, the Higher Education, Religious Prose 
and Verse, Old Letters, Humor, Travel, etc., ete., and a wo- 
man known for her success in each line of writing was 
asked to edit its representative volume. 

These volumes, thirty-four in number; beautifully type- 
written by women type-writers, and enclosed in ornamental 
covers designed by a woman, form an attractive part of the 
literary exhibit at Chicago. Impressed by the extellence 
and variety of some of these collections, Messrs. Harper and 
Brothers, of New York, have decided to bring out several 
of them in book form, under the name of ‘The Distaff 
Series,” a title whose fitness is suggested in the dictionary 
secondary definition—‘‘ A woman—the female sex.” 

« These little books, the mechanical labor on which is done 
by women, whose cover is designed by a woman, will be 
sold as souvenirs of woman's work in the library of the 
Woman’s Building, as well as by booksellers. The first vol- 
ume of the series, 7’he Higher Education of Women, is edited 
by Miss Anna C. Brackett, whose pedagogic reputation is 
national, and whose literary and critical attainments are 
only less widely recognized. This book opens with an ap- 

al read before the New York Legislature in 1819 by Mrs. 

ma Willard, wherein she begs a modest appropriation for 
a girls’ seminary, and ends with a brilliant paper on Private 
Schools, contributed to HaRPeR’s MaGazine in 1892 by the 
editor herself. Mrs. Emma C.Embury, Professor Maria Mitch- 
ell, Professor Salmon of Vassar, Mrs. Alice Freeman Pal- 
mer, and Mrs. L. G. Runkle are represented in papers which 
make a historic record of great value, composed of scattered 
material not easily accessible elsewhere. Other volumes 
will prove hardly less interesting. “On the whole, it is dif- 
ficult to imagine a more striking exhibition of the impor- 
tance of women’s work in literature and journalism than 
this, so cleverly devised by Mrs. Bellamy, so admirably car- 
ried out at Chicago, and so tastefully represented iu the new 
** Distaff Series.” 


ENGLISH SERVANTS FOR AMERICA. 


i UT what would 
you do?” I heard 





young Miss Worth- 
ington say to Profess- 
or Prodgers—the Miss 
Worthington who is 


Me Healer for Toilden 
on the Mentor. “ What 


would you do if, just 
Leleoralays as you were in the mid- 
dle of an important ar- 
ticle,the cook,to whom 
you had been good, and had indulged in every way all win- 
ter, bounced out of the kitchen and into your study and 
told you she was going? You can’t take the public into 
your confidence and tell them, ‘ Just here,where you think I 
am stupid, and feel that my paper drags, just here the cook 
was cross, and left me in a flurry, with two ill people on my 
hands, and none of my own work done.” You can’t say that. 
And then, after all, you really don’t mind just the leaving you, 
nor the having to wait on ill people, with all your otber work 
todo besides. It’s the shock to the nervous system that pe oe 
you, I believe, the trembling even to one’s lips that others’ 
tempers throw you into, shaking every idea off into space. 
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I feel sometimes, as that dear Mrs. Dabney feels, whose trou- 
bles we all know, that it isn’t the ingratitude or the cruelt 
that hurts, in many cases, even with servants; it’s the vul- 
garity of it all. Perhaps it amounts to the same thing in 
the end, but I think our nervous systems would be better if 
manners were better, and our cooks did not fly into tantrums 
when their places were not to their liking, and just at the 
time when we had important things to write.” 

**My dear,” said the Professor, gently (it is at times like 
these that I love best this dear old man)—‘‘ my dear, have 
you never thought that, after all, instead of being a hard- 
ship to have an article, as = call it, to finish under condi- 
tions that might throw others altogether off their balance, 
that most of us are fortunate in having the work to do at 
such a time? It is a great thing for most of us when ne- 
cessity puis in our hands some one thing to make perfect, 
and says: ‘ Here, leap clear of yourself; here’s something 
leading from all that has harassed you, a new world, all 
your own. Merge yourself init. Your best can all be put 
there. The good you think conditions are stealing from 
you, you can carry away with you, and put there for safe 

eeping and development. You will only be the richer for 
your effort.’ You women with work to do, my dear, have, 
after all, an easier part to play than your conventional sis- 
ters. I used to hear a good old lady sometimes scolding. 
‘Men,’ she would say, ‘can never understand why women’s 
troubles are so wearing. ‘They have only to go out of the 
house and shut the front door behind them. But we women 
must stay inside with our troubles all the day long.” We 
eat with them and sleep with them. There's no escape.’ I 
used to understand,” the Professor went on, ‘‘ that there was 
reason in what the good old lady said. But you young wo- 
men of to-day, with professional lives to lead, have always 
the front door of escape. The man’s refuge is yours, but in 
a bigger, better way than just escape. A newer, calmer 
world is yours at any time, into which only the best of you 
can ever enter, however harsh the conditions that held yuu 
may be.” 

All this talk grew out of our discussion of a letter Mrs. 
Van Twiller received to-day. It was from a woman of title 
in England, and no end of other big people, including even a 
Bourbon Princess, were interested in the plan she was ma- 
turing. This was to establish in London a training-school 
for servants, poor women being so trained, to be shipped 
when finished, as it were, to America. As the charity was 
one to benefit particularly the people of the United States, 
only half of the money to carry it ou was asked for in Eng- 
land, American women being called upon to subscribe the 
other half. This recognition by foreigners of a domestic 
situation that is torture to most of our householders inter- 
ested the Professor at once, while it led Miss Worthington 
to illustrate our hapless condition as she did. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE TYPICAL AMERICAN STUDENT. 


‘> statues will be exhibited at the Chicago World’s 

Fair which will present to the beholder, not the Greek 
ideal, but something which the Greeks never attempted—the 
actual and precise proportions of the average human figure 
in the period of youth, founded on multitudes of detailed 
measurements taken in the same community and at the 
same period. Waiving the question how far such typical 
statues belong to the world of art, it is certain that they 
have intense interegt in the world of science. They repre- 
sent, a8 we may say, sculptured arithmetic ; the utmost re- 
sources of the measuring-tape embodied for the eye. They 
are typical, not in the sense of rendering the highest type, 
but because they give the average standard. They are 
based upon avvast number of measurements taken at the 
Harvard gymnasium among the students of that institution, 
and a smaller number taken at the so-called ‘‘ Annex” and 
other women’s colleges, vll under the direction of that well- 
known authority Dr. D. A. Sargent. The actual statues 
were executed by Mr. Samuel Kitson, a Boston sculptor, and 
Miss Ruggles, and large photographs of them have been 
taken, which will doubtless be soon accessible to the public. 

One of the first results of the study either of the statues 
or their photographs is one which is probably as far as pos- 
sible from anything in the mind either of Dr. Sargent or of 
the sculptors. The statues dispel at a glance some of the most 
prominent bugbears that were abundant when the higher 
education began among us. Those terrors, it will be remem- 
bered, lay largely in the fear that the higher education for 
women would abolish the conspicuous distinctions of sex, 
and give us a race of mannish, unfeminine, and unattractive 
women. The first inspection of these statues shows how 
idle was this terror. ot an outline is to be seen which 
vindicates it. This modern youth and maiden may be less 
beautiful than those of Greek days, but they are at least 
as absolutely distinct from one another. There is not a 
glimpse of hardening or masculinity in the feminine lines ; 
every typical quality is there; from head to foot the maiden 
is a woman, and nothing else. Thus much is conceded by 
the most critical ; and only those who remember the earl 
predictions to the contrary can tell the importance of t 
unanimous verdict. 

The secondary terror, that of physical injury from over- 
study, is less easily dispelled, for the simple reason that 
there is as yet no standard by which to test it. As to this 
result of the statues, there is already every extreme of ex- 
emge: opinion, from that which holds this modelled Amer- 
ican girl to be as fine as the Greek standard, to that which 
holds, with one zealous editor, that the statue would justify 
us in closing every woman’s college to-morrow. The first 
claim is absurd, because the Greeks made no attempt at an 
uverage type, but were governed uniformly by the aim at 
beauty which led them to model only the most perfect, un- 
Jess they went to the opposite extreme, and portrayed the 
abhorrent or the grotesque. For them art was everything, 
science nothing. And the other criticism is quite as prepos- 
terous, because it assumes a comparison where none can, in 
the nature of the case, be made. To say that this sculptured 
maiden is inferior to the uncolleged farmer's daughter or 
the uneducated girl of fashion is like stoutly maintaining 
that the salmon which your friend has landed and measured 
is far inferior to several that have escaped your own land- 
ing-net. There is no ground of comparison between that 
which is tested and that which is untested. There is always 
a glamour about the unknown—omne ignotum pro mirifico. 
It is all guess-work; a mere matter of opinion. The actual 
sculptor of these two statues has maintained from the begin- 
ning that the woman is nearer the Greek model than the man, 
Dr. Sargent himself thinks it quite as near. It is possible 
thatin fashionable life, where young women are now begin- 
nivg to compensate for late hours aud tight-lacing by ten- 
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nis and horseback riding, there may be found finer single 
types of physical womanhood thau this statue indicates; 
and the same may be frue of some farmers’ daughters. 
Nevertheless, the farmer's daughter is too +7 to be pale 
and dyspeptic; and the fashionable ballroom is not usually 
fertile in types of health, It is not many years since an 
experien physician, the head of a large establishment, 
pointed out to me that in his experience there was a curious 
similarity between the physiological results of wealth and 
poverty in New York; and that the children of fashionable 
mothers, through the neglect of parents, the incompetency 
of servants, the restraints of dress, and the deficiency of sun 
and air, often showed the same bloodlessness and anemia 
which were to be found in the pallid offspring of the slums. 
There is, no doubt, an agers going on in these re- 
spects among our fashionable classes, and we already see 
the results in a more vigorous race of girls. But every 
educational institution, whether for boys or girls, takes in, 
or should take in, the children of all classes of the com- 
munity; its methods are not designed for the most favored 
only, but for all. The only fair physical comparison can be 
made within its own walls; that is, by rigorously testing the 
physical condition of each class as it enters, renewing those 
tests from time to time, and applying them especially at the 
end of the course. Such tests are now habitually applied in all 
the best women’s colleges, and always with the same result. 
The pupils are better in health, not less well, as the —- 
course goes on, and this is all that can fairly be asked. In 
the few cases where the difficult task has been attempted of 
comparing the coliege-bred girls with their sisters who have 
staid at home, the college has at least held its own. There 
is no reason to doubt that this composite figure at Chicago 
may bear fair or even favorable comparison with the aver- 
age physique of the homes from which the students came. 
rit compares unfavorably with those more favored, it may 
compare favorably with those less favored. The essential 
point is that it is fairly healthful, fairly attractive, and, 
above all, thoroughly womanly. Had it shown a tendency 
to an unwomanly type, then indeed it might have suggested 
anxiety. No one has yet averred that it suggests any such 
tendency. This being the case, nature and the gymnastic 
teachers will provide for all the rest. In the recent phrase 
of one of the brightest graduates of Vassar, ‘‘ Nature, after 
all, is at the head of every college in this country,” and 
there is nothing to fear. ys W. H. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
ORGANDY MUSLINS. 


} Spe pane dresses for the coming warm days of summer are 
of organdy muslins in light or dark colors with printed 
flowers, stripes, or dots, und tamboured in spots, in leaves, 
in ribbon designs tied in bows, or else in single-stitch ara- 
besques of many graceful curves. ‘They are made up over 
taffeta silks of a single shade, or else of changing tints re- 
peating those of the transparent muslin. If silk is too costly, 
the linings are of French lawn of the prevailing hue, or of 
batiste, of glossy sateen, either white or colored, or of the 
fabric known as silk gingham. Lace is the trimming most 

enerally used, either guipure, Valenciennes, or the new 

utter-colored laces with two kinds of meshes, small close 
meshes at the top to be gathered in puffs, with open patterns 
below in straight lines or in festooned vines, the edges in 
broad scallops or in deep poiats. Very simple embroideries 
on sheer muslin make pretty ruffles and insertions on some 
frocks, while others have ruffles of the organdy. A girdle 
of soft folds of bias satin and a stock-collar to match are on 
many dresses, while others are bedecked with ribbons that 
are tied around the armholes, with shoulder-knots as a fin- 
ish, or passed around under the arms and tied in an Empire 
bow on the bust, or else arranged in rows as_a girdle, the 
fronts knotted, the back in many loops, Satin ribbon two 
inches wide is most used, though velvet ribbons are equally 
effective. It is also possible to make up these dresses pret- 
tily without either ribbons or lace, using rows of shirring 
instead of a belt, and as a yoke, with ruffles of organdy 
around the neck and sleeves, and also on the skirt. 

The round full waist over a fitted lining is invariably 
used for these thin dresses. There may be a yoke of gui- 
pure lace, or a guimpe of white organdy and lace with 
under-sleeves in 1830 fashion; or else a graceful Marie An- 
toinette fichu is made either of organdy or lace. Some new 
waists are cut down square at the top to serve as low- 
necked dresses in the evening, and a temporary guimpe of 
lace is inserted for afternoon wear, the scalloped edges 
pinned together around the neck by stick-pins. Sleeves 
of organdy are puffed once or twice above the elbow, and 
some have drooping puffs that give the effect of ruffles; a full 
frill of lace or fitted transparent sleeves of lace cover the 
forearm. Four breadths of organdy, each about thirty-two 
inches wide, are used for a skirt, whether in single lengths 
and widely tucked or with lace insertions in many rows, or 
else in the pretty triple skirt of three flounces gathered on a 
foundation skirt. 

SOME NEW MODELS. 


These details will be best understood when noted in 
French models, as one of rose-colored organdy strewn with 
tea-roses, and striped with yellow and pale green, the tam- 
boured work done in rose petals, and the whole made over 
rose-pink taffeta. The skirt of four straight breadths of or- 
gandy, gathered at top and corded to the waist, has a hem 
eight inches deep, and is trimmed with three rows of point 
de Génes lace of graduated widths, the lowest two fingers 
deep, the upper only one finger, each coming from under a 
broad tuck of the organdy, which hides its heading. The 
taffeta foundation skirt has five gored breadths, with a 
pinked ruffle let in at the foot. The round waist fastened 
in the back is shirred in four rows in front and back, 
instead of having a belt. At the top is a lace yoke and a 
stock-collar of lace, while below the yoke fall pointed revers 
of lace over the fully gathered organdy. The sleeves have 
a-wide puff of organdy reaching to the elbow, with close- 
fitting sleeves below of the transparent lace, the scalloped 
edge giving a finish at the wrist. While this dress has no 
ribbons, one made of poppy-red organdy strewn with écru- 
tinted blossoms has siem-green velvet ribbon two iuches 
wide for its trimming. The armholes are surrounded with 
a twist of ribbon tied in a bow on top, the collar is a single 
band of ribbon, and a girdle consists of three rows of rib- 
bon, each fastened in a bow in the back, the upper row so 
high on the waist that it requires to be fitted in front by 
slight darts. The full waist hooks over a fitted lining of 
red taffeta, and the skirt is sewed to it. A puff of organdy 
and an elbow ruffle of lace form the sleeves. The skirt has 
a deep Spanish flounce of organdy, headed by a puff of the 
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same, held in three gathered tucks, with an inch-wide ruffle 
at top and bottom. 

For morning wear are lavender or blue and white striped 
organdies e up with three skirts like deep flounces, each 
edged with knife-pleated embroidery ruffles two inches deep. 
These skirts may be gathered on a gored skirt of silk or of 
batiste the color of the stripes. The two lower skirts each 
have four straight breadths, while the upper has but three 
and is gathered in to the edge of the waist. This pretty 
waist laps to the left in surplice fashion in front, and is 
gathered in the back along the belt-line. A fichu of organdy 
edged with embroidery is folded in a point between the 
shoulders, and coming forward, follows the crossed edges of 
the front, then passes under the arms and meets again in the 
back, to lap there at the waist-line. Sleeves of two drooping 

uffs are separated by a band of embroidery and ruffled be- 
ow. A dress of dark blue organdy with gay field flowers 
has an insertion of écru guipure laid on each of the triple 
flounces, which form the skirt, and are mounted on a lower 
skirt of sateen of the same shade of blue. The waist has 
fichu-like ends that are continuations of the fulness of the 
shoulders, drogpiug below the bust in folds to the waist-line, 
crossing thence to the back, and hooked there under a chou 
of lace. The sleeves are banded with insertions, and have 
wristbands of the same. For evening wear is an amber 
orgaudy strewn with chrysanthemums made with a low 
square-necked corsage and an @ pliqué lace bertha. El- 
bow sleeves are a single large puff. Two little puffs of the 
muslin edge the foot of the skirt, and instead of flounces 
there are four jabots of the lace placed lengthwise, two each 
side of the front, reaching from belt to foot. 


WHITE MUSLIN FROCKS, 


Pin-dotted Swiss muslins are in favor for white frocks for 
summer, and are made up in charmingly simple fashion, or 
with as much elaborateness as may be desired. The simple 

owns are without lining in waist or skirt, and if made amply 
arge to allow for shrinkage can be put in the family wash 
week after week. The high waist, buttoned in front and 
long enough to extend four inches inside the skirt belt, is 
gathered below the throat, and again over a belt facing in 
frout and back. The seams are the covered English bag 
seams, made by taking a row of stitching on the right side, 
then turning the garment and adding a parallel stitching on 
the wrong side, thus neatly concealing all raw edges. After 
the sleeves are sewed in, the armholes should be neatly 
bound with bias muslin bands. In more elaborate dresses 
the narrowest embroidered beading or ladder-stitching is 
set in the seams, as in those of fine French lingerie. The 
neck is rather low at the throat, and is simply bound, to be 
worn with a ruche of lace, which also extends down the front 
to the belt. Long sleeves have a puff of great size at top, 
and a ruche at the wrist. The skirt of four breadths, all 
sloped slightly toward the top, is simply hemmed, and is 
sewed to a muslin belt, covered with another belt of white 
satin ribbon, two inches wide, fastened on the left in a large 
bow. 

If more trimming is desired, a collarette of the new lace 
in appliqué designs is gathered to a standing collar of 
white satin ribbon, and worn instead of a ruche; the lace of 
this collarette is six inches deep. An Empire ribbon band, 
three inches wide, is passed around under the arms and tied 
on the bust in a large bow, with ends or without, as one 
chooses. An epaulette ruffle of lace around the armholes is 
headed by a twist of satin ribbon, and the siceves of a single 
puff to the elbow are finished by a similar twist of ribbon 
with a large square bow inside the arm. Three bias flounces, 
each edged with lace two inches wide, may be set on the 
skirt, the upper one reaching the knee. Siill other waists 
of this pin«lotted muslin, made without lining, fasten on the 
left side, and have a square yoke of tucks and lengthwise 
insertions of Valenciennes, finished with two Valenciennes 
ruffles. The high collar is of the usual white satia ribbon. 

Soft sheer mull and the new Persian lawns, less limp 
than mull, indeed quite firm and wiry, with evenly woven 
threads, are also popular for white frocks. The prettiest 
mulls are made like the Paris batiste gown described last 
week, with Valenciennes insertions let in the skirt, the waist, 
and sleeves, the whole made over linings of Freuch lawn, 
and trimmed with a twist of white ribbon around the arm- 
holes, high shoulder-bows, a lace collar, anda ribbon belt. A 
Persian lawn frock has seven gored breadths hung over a 
— of the same lawn trimmed with three ruffles of 

Jalenciennes lace—a machine-made lace, but in the new 
wheel and star patterns. This is attached to a belt of the 
inevitable white satin ribbon, which in this model is three 
inches wide, and is tied in a large bow in the back with very 
long ends. The round gathered waist has a V-shaped yoke 
of lace, which may be worn quite low, or else gathered up 
with stick-pins, and a lace bertha falls below. High shoulder- 
bows of ribbon catch up the bertha. Elbow sleeves with- 
out lining are a single full puff with a lace ruffle below. 
Empire ribbons start high in the back under the bertha, and 
cross to fasten above the belt in front. 

Three embroidered flounces of Swiss muslin form the skirt 
of a dress, being gathered scantily on a lawn foundation, An- 
other skirt has six sloped breadths of Persian lawn cov- 
ered with two flounces of embroidery, making a double skirt. 
The waist has a yoke of embroidery pointing low in front, 
and shoulder ruffles of the same falling on puffed sleeves of 

vain muslin, Blue satin ribbon forms the high collar and 

It, the latter having a square bow in the back, while the 
front has two upright loops, and long ends hooked toward 
the left. White mull flounces with hem-stitched tucks and 
hems are used on mull dresses that are liked for those wear- 
ing mourning. Each flounce is four yards wide, and is 
gathered on a Persian lawn foundation skirt. The waist 
gathered over a fitted lining of mull has two deep shoulder 
ruffles of the hem-stitching, with one narrower frill alone 
around the neck. The puffed sleeves are not lined; the belt 
and collar are of satin ribbon. 


COLORED RIBBON ACCESSORIES. 


While white ribbons are most used on white muslin 
frocks, some recently imported gowns of mull have Empire 
girdles of ombré satin shading through two or three colors. 

hese are folded closely across the back, with wider spread- 
ing folds in front extending in a point up to the bust, and 
are shirred in two little frills that meet and conceal the 
hooks and eyes. Violet shading into pale green or yellow 
is in one pretty girdle, while another is of delicate rose 
through gray up to sky blue. Ombré velvet ribbons, four 
to six inches wide, are shown in exquisite colors, and serve 
for a stock-collar, a gathered belt, and shoulder- knots. 
Yellow or rose-pink satins, either cut bias from the piece or 
in five-inch ribbons, make simple and pretty girdles and 
collars, ending in frills or chougz at the back, or else trimmed 
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through the middle with a row of guipure insertion. The 
Swiss belt of ribbou is shown in the shops, made in various 
ways, the most popular having three bands, each an inch 
wide, the lowest + all around the waist, the upper row 
Sa a in front, and each finished with a small 
square bow. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. M. A. ConnELLY; 
Miss Swrrzer; James McCreery & Co.; B. ALrman & Co.; 
and STERN BROTHERS. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE CHICAGO FAIR. 


Beginning with the issue for May 13, Harrer’s 
WE&KLy will be largely devoted to the picturesque 
treatment, by first-class artists and writers, of 
Columbian Exposition subjects, the series when 
taken together forming a most valuable pictorial 
history of the greatest exbibition of modern times. 
In addition, there will be an Illustrated Serial 
Story of Chicago Every-day Life, by Henry B. Fui- 
LER, entitled ‘‘ The Cliff Dwellers.’’ This Serial, 
the plot of which is laid in one of Chicago's lofty 
buildings, will begin in the issue dated June 3d. 
A number of brilliant papers, superbly illustrated, 
on ‘Cities of the Mediterranean,’’ by Richarp 
HarpinG Davis, who is at present abroad collecting 
material for this purpose, will appear during the 
summer. Among the other attractions of the Fair 
season will be a series of Thrilling Detective 
Stories, also illustrated, from the pen of A. Co- 
NAN Doy.e, Author of *‘ The Refugees,’’ etc. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN 
and Miss KATE NoRGATE. With Portrait, Colored Plates, 
Maps, and Many Illustrations. Royal 8vo, Illuminated 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops. Vol. 1. and II. now 
ready. Vol. Ill. in Press. $5 oo per Volume. 
RAFTMATES. By KIRK MUNROE, Author of ‘‘ Canoe- 
mates,” etc. Illustrated. Post Sv, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 4 
THE STORY OF A STORY, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. 
HARPER’S BLACK AND WHITE SERIES. Latest Issues: 
THE RIVALS. A Story. By FRANCOIS COPPEE. 
Translated by WALTER LEARNED. 

THE UNEXPECTED GUESTS. A Farce. By WILLIAM 
DEAN HOWELLS. ; 

SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE TRADE IN AFRICA. By 
HENRY M. STANLEY. 

Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 5c cents each. 

WOLFENBERG. A Novel. By WILLIAM BLACK, Author 
of “A Princess of Thule,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


PRIMARY CONVICTIONS: Being Discussions on Sub- 
jects Connected with the Evidences of Christianity 
(Columbia College Lectures, 1892). By WILLIAM 
ALEXANDER, D.D., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., Hon. LL.D., 
Dublin, Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF HAWTHORNE. Personal Recollec- 
tions of Nathaniel Hawthorne. By HORATIO BRIDGE. 
Illustrated. 16mo,Cloth,Ornamental,Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1 25. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF SINGING. BY CLARA KATHLEEN 
ROGERS. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


ADVENTURES IN THULE. By WILLIAM BLACK. New Edi- 
tion Revised by the Author. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 80 cents, 


THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. By the Hon. Sir ARTHUR 
Gorpvon. With Photogravure Portrait. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 00. (‘* The Queen’s Prime Ministers Series.’’) 


THE DICTATOR. A Novel of Politics and Society. By 
Justin McCartuy, M.P. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


THE WORLD OF CHANCE. A Novel. By WILLIAM DEAN 
HOWELLS. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 

ATHELWOLD. A Play. By AMELIE Rives. Illustrated. 
16mo, Printed with Wide Margins on Hand-made and 
Deckel-edged Paper, Bound in Cloth, $1 25. 


WHITE BIRCHES. A Novel. By ANNIE ELIOT. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. : 


A GOLDEN WEDDING, and Other Tales. By RuTH Mc- 
ENERY STUART. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. Harper's CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps, 
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A White Parasol. 


rg. HIS dressy white parasol is made throughout 

[ of semitransparent chiffon muslin, the inner 
lay forming a plain covering for the frame, 
while the outside is shirred to form a puffed 
sqoare, from which droops a flounce with an 
embroidered border. The polished light wood 
stick is decorated with a knot of white ribbon 


Summer Gowns, 
t &- model Fig. 1 is pretty for either challi 
or India silk. The gown illustrated is of 
challi in heliotrope spotted with yellow The 
seamless bodice opens on a puffed guimpe of 
yellow silk mull, from which droops a bertha 
frill of embroidéred mull. The collar and belt 
are of heliotrope velvet ribbon, and two bands of 
ribbon are carried from the belt down the front 

of the skirt to terminate in bows. 

Light blue cotton crépon with white embroid 
ered dots and scalloped edges is the material of 
the gown Fig. 2. Four flounces of graduated 
depth almost cover the skirt. The bodice has 
surplice fronts, which are carried around over 
the edge of the back, and terminate there in a 
bow A guimpe of the dress material is barred 
with white lace, and hasa lace collar. A ruffled 
collarette crosses the back, and drc ps in a point 
on either side of the front. 

Fig. 3, a graceful little gown of willow-green 
wool, is in princesse form, buttoned at the side 
The front of the bodice is slashed across, and 


Fig. 1.—Caatur Gown witn Vetver Rison 


turned up in sharp-cornered revers, disclosing a full 
guimpe of green and rose shot taffeta. The revers, high 
collar, aud close forearms of the puffed sleeves are faced 
with the same silk covered with embroidery 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
BY MRS. OLIVER BELL BUNCE 

N this great land, where independence reigns, where 

expression of opinion has its sway, where among all 
classes such a manifest indifference is exhibited by a 
great mass of people, who trouble themselves but little 
with codes, laws, and regulations that govern this wide 
hemisphere, is it any wonder that the women share the 
same spirit of liberty, the untrammelled expression of 
thought, that self-reliant power which pervades this land, 
this country of ours? It is of the American girl we speak, 
who from her cradle has an individuality all her own, who 
in a way seems to be a creature born into the world to as- 
sert at once her independence For does she not stare, 
gape, and gaze as her eyes open to the light with that 
wonderful persistence so curious to behold? It is at this 
time her art of conquering commences, even in her help- 
lessness and swaddling-bands) As nature unfolds her 
mind, as her youth progresses in its development of charm 
and beauty, at the age of seven or eight she takes her 
first steps as an~-independent citizen. In the schools, 
in the kinder@arten, in the dancing class, she maintains 
with right good-will her ideas and judgments, and asserts 
herself with her school-fellows when occasion demands; 
and without doubt this American child positively acquires 
at an early age a valuation of herself After a time the 
awkward age approaches, when legs and arms combat 
as to space, when diffidence wrestles with unfolding con- 
fidence, and opinions slowly and tentatively are form- 








Wuire Currron PaRraso. 


ing in her immature mind, when those factors of youth, 
beauty, charm, and amiability are creeping up like blos 
soms in the early spring before nature assumes its work 
ing aspect. And as this rose in all its freshness of mind 
comes to maturity, the leaves unfold, the hues and tones are 
so exquisitely blended in her nature that when the perfection 
of womanhood is reached she stands alone—‘‘ a fine woman, 
a fair woman, a sweet woman.” When a young woman 
in America makes her début, a ball, reception, or dinner is 
given in her honor Her parents or chaperons see that the 
proper young men are introduced, and that this rose-bud of 
society appears where people of means and good-breedin 
are presented. Yet even if all social affairs are decid 
upon by her elders, the débutante is considered in a measure 
her own mistress 

She is allowed to accept or decline invitations at will 
And on all affairs belonging exclusively to herself she acts 
with decision, and settles them as best suits her purpose 
An allowance is provided for her personal expenses And 
in time she knows full well the value of debit and credit, 
Having at length been immerged in the whirlpool of fash- 
ion, she becomes a being of whom nothing further is ex- 
pected. Escaped from the thraldom of childhood, the 
main object in life now is to enjoy, divert, and amuse 
herself, irrespective of any opinion except her own. In 
every condition of nature there are workers and drones, 
So this beautiful idler marks out a path best suited to her 
tastes The selecting and purchasing of gowns, the bewil- 
derment of out door costumes, the little trivial avocations 
such as the embroidering or the making of a scarf, pincush- 
ion, or a design in linen—all are of vital importance Of 
pleasure she is never weary How she flits from ball to 
ball, from dinners to teas, from place to place! Her days 
are heavy with engagements; and evenings, in or out of sea- 
son, are a continual round of delight to this girl of our clime. 





Fig. 3.—Princesse Gown. 
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Of desire for intellectual study she has little, 
although during years of school restraint and 
cram has acquired a smattering of arts,.a 
knowledge of various pursuits, but which to per- 
fection she has never attained. On one great 
point she is zealous. to accomplish the subtle 


sembling of looks and words, which are so char- 
acteristic of the women of ourland. For are not 
these darlings of ours soft and womanly? They 
are little ‘‘ pink and white things” that the world 
adores. ho cannot say these gauzy creatures 
have a style and method of their own? With 
what wonderful perception this art of adaptation 
is exercised! How they gauge human nature! 
In a way they are artists, and know full well the 
grades and grada- 
tions of color. 
The study of ef- 
fects they learn 
with marvellous 
rapidity, and un- 
derstand well the 
high lights, the 
rounduess and 
sharp angles, of 
the people of dif- 
ferent calibre with 
whom they come 
in contact. This 
they take in with 
a surprising in- 
sight. 





Fig. 4.—Backx or Corron 
Crépon Gown, Fie. 2. 


Fig 2.—Corron Crépon Gown.—(See Fig. 4.] 


As listeners they are always ready, and with time ahead 
they exercise their power with cleverness and tact, whilst 
as entertainers they are unrivalled. The clever repartee, 
the bon-mot, the gossip, the flow of small-talk—all that per- 
tains to social functions is at their tongue’s end. Not- 
withstanding this girl of America matures early, yet rigitt 
of opinion, knowledge of affairs, and independence as a 
sex are surely hers, and are fully realized, fully asserted, 
fully acted on, before she attains her majority. Besides 
these scintillating butterflies the workers are many. In 
cases where the goal marriage does not offer its shel- 
tering arms, the manly and ardent protectorship, the happi- 
ness of a well-provided home, there come up the Amer- 
ican goaheadativeness, the indefinable grit, the clever 
solving of the struggle of life of the American girl. If 
misfortune, loss of property or money, is involved, to the 
helm does the clever girl go, and without grumbling or 
fretting turns her talents to account. Sbe accepts the sit- 
uation with astonishing fortitude, and is thankful for the 
gifts which Providence has ordained for her, now her 
only apparent means of support—those talents which in 
time may prove a succor for those on whom she herself 
once depended. So justly the American girl is taking a 
leading place in art, music, literature, even medicine and 
law. It is not to the Northern woman aloue, with her 
calculation, her cool forethought, her knowledge of the 
world and its ways, we give the prize, even if in business 
this clever woman knows the pros and cons, and minutely 
understands where the advantage lies; it is that temper- 
ament of self-reliance, that nature so independent, and in 
all directions is she so fully equipped as bread-winner 
that good positions are offered, able situations are secured; 
aud in society she is an ornament in whatever circle she is 
thrown. And the girl of the South presents as bright a 
front, as calm an exterior, a perseverance as admirable, 
as this worker of the North. 


art of pleasing, that cunning flattery, that dis- ° 
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FRONT VIEW OF GARDEN-PARTY GOWN ON FRONT 


At first on the rounds of her journey she is unused to the 
pulling of wires for the earning of butter and bread. But 
with languid voice, with womanly charm, and with talents 
rich and rare, to the winning-post she goes, reaping the full 
harvest, that peace of mind that brings to her tired body a 
haven of rest, the healing balm. And what of the Western 
girl, her colleague, whose life has been spent on far-off 
stretches of grass and plains—where no chaperon is needed? 
She comes from that productive sod where the duties of wo- 
men stand side by side with those of the sterner sex. There 
the woman's nature ripens early, and the routine of her life is 
combined with that of those who in a measure should be her 
protectors. So this girl of our States makes a foothold in 
every place where she abides. But while possessing charm 
and ability, the American girl cannot be said to be greater 
in beauty than the English girl. In fact the American wo- 
men aré not noted for physical charm. Their complexions 
have not the couleur de rose of other nations. The piquancy 
and abandon of the French woman far surpasses that of 
this favorite of ours. And in personal ornamentation she 
is her rival most decidedly, and with accomplishments more 
varied. Where is that charm of voice that is so ‘‘ excellent 
a thing in woman”? We possess it not. The soft cadences, 
the mellowness of tones, are not ours. What attribute so 
clever does this creature possess that wins all hearts? What 
charm does she wield that entrances all beholders? 

Perhaps it is the liberty that is accorded her, the free- 
dom from restraint, the independence of thought, that gives 
her this manner so bewitching, a graciousness so persuasive, 
a personality so captivating. Here is a young girl who 
maintains herself with credit and respect under all adverse 
circumstances; who defends her person with the shield of 
dignity; who preserves the armor of virtue by her pure and 
gentle nature; whose life lies in her own hand by purpose 
of will, by strength of character, by decision of judgment. 
All these qualities are hers. And something more which 
makes her of our land the ruler! We cannot define it. But 
we know that across the ocean, in Eastern lands, on every 
shore where this charm of her presence is felt, this indefina- 
ble gift of her character is honored and appreciated, the ques- 
tion is, who is she? Why, the American girl! 


SUMMER TOILETTES. 


ARK blue India silk spotted with yellow is the material 
of the gown illustrated in Fig. 1. Two narrow ruffles 
of the spotted silk border the skirt, with a ruffle of pale 
yellow silk projecting from under each of them, and a nar- 
row pleated heading of the yellow silk at the top of the 
whole. The gathered bodice slips into the skirt under a 





Fig. 1.—Dorrep Inp1a S1uK or CuaLit Gown.—[See Fig. 3.] 
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broad belt composed of three folded bands of 
blue ribbon piped with yellow ribbon. The 
frilled collarette which crosses the back and is 
caught with a small knot of ribbon on either 
side of the front is of white lace over an under 
frill of pleated yellow silk. The elbow sleeves 
are a puff terminating in a lace ruffle. 

The cape shown in Fig. 2 is of violet cloth, 
with a double frilled collarette and ruff of the 
cloth, with edges scalloped and wrough twith 
lighter violet silk. 


GARDEN -PARTY COSTUMES 
FROM WORTH AND VIROT. 
See illustration on front page. 

tbe central figure in this group of girls at a 

garden party wears a picturesque capeline 
from Virot with crown of black net and brim 
of rose-pink velvet. A pleating of black net, 
lace-edged, forms a high trimming on pale rose 
velvet, and is held in place by three cabochons 
of jet. A ‘colonel aigrette” is of black fea- 
thers. By way of a slight wrap is a Medicis 
collarette of black faille ribbon with a small 
inner collarette of black net. A large bow at 
the back has ends nearly reaching the foot. The 
front of the collarette is attached to the waist 
by a chou of black faille. The dress is of black 
silk crépon, made with a bolero jacket over a 
shirt waist of shot silk in which pale rose pre- 
vails. The sleeves are very bouffant. 

A gown of navy-blue foulard dotted with 
green is worn by the girl on the right. The 
collar, front of waist, and deep cuffs are of 
navy-blue satin. Ribbon of the same shade of 
satin passes twice around the waist, and is tied 
in a large bow on the chest. Black lace is 
placed over the blue plastron, and three rows 
of lace are around the skirt, with bows of ribbon 
at wide intervals. The sailor hat is of enamel- 
led leather over a brim of chamois-colored straw. 
Chouz of black velvet, each holding black Mer- 
cury wings, are the trimming, going back each 
side from the front. A velvet ribbon with in- 
sertion of white guipure surrounds the crown. 

The girl on the left wears a shepherdess hat 
of Leghorn, flower-trimmed, and faced with 
grasslike straw that also edges the brim. Her 
gown of lilac silk is shown at length on this 
page. It has a yoke and collar of white gui- 
pure lace, and high shoulder ruffles of lace 
mounted on silk. The mutton-leg sleeves, 
rounded out at top by lining of stiff muslin, are 
close below and without trimming. A folded 
girdle with bow in front is of blue-plum satin. 


The skirt has closely gored front and side 
breadths with full back. Four large bows of 
blue-plum satin are set on the gored breadths. 


GIRLS’ LETTER GUILD. 

N England, as we have been told, there is a 

** Girls’ Letter Guild,” having a member- 
ship of over five thousand persons. Of this 
number three thousand are girls; the remainin 
names on the list are those of lady correspond- 
ents and honorary members, who control and 
carry out the provisions of parties who have 
inaugurated so beneficent an institution, giving 
by letter advice and help to this expectant 
crowd, and it is so arranged that each girl 
member of this guild shall have one true 
friend to whom she may safely open her heart, 
and to whom she may appeal for suggestion 
and aid in any emergency. 

What a merciful plan for the many not 
knowing which way to turn in seasons of un- 
certainty and trial! 

May it not be accepted among us as a timely 
suggestion, by which many a young woman 
may receive sympathy, and be led by the one 
true friend to whom her name has been as- 
signed to such advancement as shall secure at 
least an honest independence, and bring into 
some stinted life a brightness never dreamed of? 

The very fact of such a friendship corre- 
spondence, that will enter heartily into one’s 
joys and sorrows, that can kindly offer sugges- 
tions without fear of offence, is of itself an 
education. 





Fig. 3.—Backx or Dorrep Gown, Fe. 1. 








Fig. 2.—Care with EMBROIDERED COLLAKETTE. 





WHEN LILACS IN THE DOOR-YARD 
BLOOM. 


\ 7 HEN lilacs in the door-yard bloom, 

And lift and shake their plumy sheaves; 
When sunbeams smite the forest's gloom, 

And winds go whispering through the leaves; 
When wrens and robins build again 

In peace anear the cottage eaves— 


len, though my strength is something spent, 
And though my eyes are growing dim, 

I thrill with gladness and content, 
My soul sends up a joyful hymn, 

And in the beauty of the world 
I feel my spirit overbrim 


Long years have gone since mother took 
The lonesome way that angels mark; 
The memory of her latest look 
Is like a candle in the dark; 
But when the lilacs bloom I see 
Her sweet face in a starry arc. 


She loved so well these homely flowers; 
She broke them for my childish hand ; 
They speak to me of happy hours, 
}y mother love and patience spanned; 
Their perfume has a waft of sweet 


Blown hither from th’ immortal strand. 


I like the dear old-fashioned things; 
I always find them just the same; 
And so the fancy wakes and clings 
That, blooming by whatever name, 
I'll one day pluck the lilac sheaves 
Where flowers in deathless gardens flame. 
ELIZABETH CHISHOLM 


THE REBEL QUEEN. 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


Aut. Sorts anp Cowprrions of Men,” ‘ 
“ Curconen or Greron,” ETO. 


Avtuon or * Ivory Garter,” 





XXV. 
Change 
Into something rich and strange. 


CHAPTER 


HAVE just received your letter, Francesca—the only 
letter you have written to me since you came here—the 
only letter. Faithless!” 
“Forgive me, Harold. I have broken my promise, I 
know. I promised I would go on writing as 1 used to do. 
But—” 


‘But what, Francesca? Have I unwittingly offended?” 


“No, no. How could you offend me, Harold? We are 
only offended with people whom we do not trust. It is— 
how long?—a fortnight since I last wrote to you. Many 


things may happen ina fortnight. Oh! how many things 
have happened to me? I have so much to tell, and yet I find 
it so hard to tell anything.” 

‘Tell me what you like, Francesca. Let us get out of 
this little box of a room.” They were in the little parlor- 
music-breakfast-dining-study-studio room, and it was about 
seven in the evening, but Nelly had no pupils. ‘‘ Let us get 
where we can talk. I observed through the back door a 
large and pleasantly airy buria!-ground. Shall we go and 
sit among the tombs?” 

‘‘Come into the garden. Emanuel will be there present- 
ly. We walk there every evening. In the mornings, if it 
is fine, the garden is his workshop. He loves to sit in the 
sun, But, indeed, it is not much bigger than this room.” 

‘It is a little brighter, anyhow,” said Harold, in the 
garden. ‘‘ How wonderfully such a little slip of ground as 
this, with its creepers and vines and green leaves, lights up 
these little ordinary gray brick houses! There may be ro- 
mance even in such a commonplace street as this. To be 
sure, you are bere, which ought to be romance enough for 
me 

‘‘ There is romance in this very house. For here lives a 
girl in love with a young man. It is the play of Juliet and 
Romeo. Juliet ought not to think of Romeo because he be- 
longs to another faction. Juliet’s father is a very strict fol- 
lower of his own faction, Juliet will be cut off from all her 
people of that faction if she marries Romeo. Juliet is com- 
pletely bound and chained by love for Romeo. Unfor- 
tunately all the romance is on her side, because Romeo isn't 
worth her. Romeo is a vulgar, conceited, and selfish young 
man. But she loves him and worships him, and she will be 
his slave. That seems to be all the happiness she desires.” 

‘‘Have we factions here—Capulets and Montagues?” 

‘There are Jews and Christians. What else is wanted to 
make a faction? Ifshe marries him she must leave her peo- 
ple and her friends. She will be a castaway. Yet she will 
marry him—I am sure she will. Harold, | begin to think 
that love is a terrible passion—it makes people do the most 
foolish aud the most wonderful things.” 

‘It is indeed a terrible passion,” said Harold, gravely. 
‘* Let us pray to be delivered from it,” 

‘‘ Nelly loves this man"—Francesca apparently did not 
appreciate the humor of this remark, for she went on grave- 
ly considering Nelly's case—‘ she loves this little Clerk, and 
she will give up everything for him—father, cousins, friends 
—everything. And for her he gives up nothing.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Harold, * you exaggerate the superiority 
of the young lady. My own experience, which is limited 
in a matter so delicate, rather teaches me that like mates 
with like. I should think that she will not be so much 
— as you are by the vulgarity, and will accept the self- 
siness as part of man's nature. Give the average man the 
chance—that is, power over anybody —and he becomes selfish 
naturally and immediately. And so you amuse yourself 
with watching a love-story?” 

‘TL do a great deal more. Harold, I am very glad I came 
here—you, know it was Clara's suggestion. She wanted to 
take me away from my own room and my own thoughts. I 
had grown unhappy. I know not why. ‘The old things 
pleased me no longer. Something jarred. I was out of 
sympathy with my mother—and everything. Oh! It has 
been the greatest possible o—. © one would believe 
that such a change could have fallen upon one. I wonder 
if it will last?” 
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‘* What kind of change has it been?” Harold asked, seri- 


ously. 

i understand so much more, to begin with. You see, 
Harold, you know us so well that you can understand—we 
have had no ties to connect us with the world. My mother 
severed all those ties when she left my father. So that the 
whole world has been to me like a masquerade played below 
the hotel windows for my amusement. I never found out 
how unreal things were until you”’—she hesitated for a mo- 
ment, and then went on frankly, meeting his eye—‘“‘ until 
you put a question to me—which made me—afterwards— 
ask myself all kinds of questions.” 

‘I am devoutly grateful, then,” said Harold. 

‘* Another reason was the fact that we are so horribly rich 
—that separates us from everybody else. Other rich people 
have estates, lands, relations, dependents, tenants, laborers— 
all kinds of responsibilities and duties and obligations. They 
are bound to the land and to the people. We have got just 
a massive lamp of gold, which is alive, and grows like a 
tree, only without any beauty. It is bulbous in shape, and 
puts forth every year new bulbs—we cut off two or three 
and leave the rest—fresh bulbous growths every year. When 
will it stop?” 

It had stopped that very day, only Francesca knew it 
not. At that very seement ir. Adelbert Angelo was speed- 
ing on bis way to Paris, to make such inquiries as might be 
possible to save something out 0:1 the wreck. 

‘* Responsibilities may easily be assumed, Francesca.” 

** Yes, if you know things. Not if you are outside the 
world. YN Harold, I have been nearly four years in 
England, and I know nothing. I have been three years at 
Newnham, yet English life—all of it—from the Queen to the 
pauper, has been utterly unknown to me, till I came here 
and saw, with my own eyes, the world that works.” 

*‘Again, I am devoutly grateful. There is nothing I 
have wished for you so much, Francesca, as that you should 
escape from your hot-house and understand the world of 
actuality, not that of theory.” 

** And then there is more in this house than a love-story. 
There is a Prophet here as well.” 

“You mean Emanuel. Yes, Francesca, if great thoughts 
make a Prophet, Emanuel is a Prophet. Does he make your 
heart to glow, and your cheek to burn, and your pulse to 
beat, Francesca, when he talks to you?” 

“‘Oh! I have never seen a man like him—I have never 
dreamed of such a man! I come into the garden in the 
morning, while he works at his panel, and he talks to me. 
He reads my thoughts; he knows what I want him to tell 
me. He speaks of the greatness of Israel—his country and” 
—she checked herself—‘‘ the glories of his people; the free- 
dom of him who works with his hands; the contempt of 
riches—there is really (though nobody would believe it) one 
man in the world who wants no money. When he talks I 
am lifted out of myself. I forget everything. I know not 
where I am until he stops, and I return to earth again.” 

**He is a Prophet, Francesca. He should have been a 
great chemist but for some domestic sorrow that drove him 
abroad. His heart is made for love, and he is a lonely man. 
Therefore he is restless, and cannot stay long in one place. 
He has come over here in order to communicate some won- 
derful secret—I know not what. It may be a chemical dis- 
covery; it may be a philosophic maxim. Well, it is not 
his discovery that I want, but his conversation. ~I think 
when he goes away again that I shall go with him for a while. 
He shall carve in wood, and I will learn some other useful 
craft—the mending of shoes, say—so that we shall keep 
ourselves, if only on a modest crust, and wander from place 
to place, making observations. You should have heard the 
observations he made when he travelled with me up the 
valley of the Euphrates! If I had only written them down 


every evening!” 
“I wish he would take me too,” said Francesca. ‘‘I 
I am strong; I can walk; or 


should like nothing better. 

perhaps you would ht me have a donkey. And I will learn 
some useful craft for my own maintenance—say, the string- 
ing of beads. And we will make him talk to us all day 
long.” 

‘We will all three go away together. We will have a 
splendid time; and we will never come back. We will wan- 
der among the Arabs. You have been with them; so have 
I; so has Emanuel. I will become—with you—a son of 
Ishmael.” ‘ 

‘“‘ There are other strange creatures in this strange a. 
Harold. There is a gentleman—I mean really a gentleman 
—who has been a sailor before the mast, and is now editor 
of a Labor paper—Emanuel knows him too. He publishes 
every week a paper for working-men, which, if they would 
only read it and obey, would turn the working world into a 
Garden of Eden. e is half sailor, half editor. His eyes 
look far off, like a sailor’s; his fingers are inky, like an edi- 
tor’s; he is a gentle creature, like a sailor; he has a hor- 
rible wife. Perhaps all editors do not have horrible wives. 
This dreadful person gets drunk every day. Sometimes 
she opens the window and screams; sometimes she rolls 
about the floor and screams. Her husband only says that 
he wanted to have the common lot, and that he has got it. 
His son is Nelly’s lover; but between father and son—what 
a difference!” 

** You shall take me to see this converted sailor. 
Socialist?” 

‘‘No. He only preaches to working-men righteousness 
and truth and unselfishness. They are not popular doc- 
trines, and, in fact, nobody heeds him. Perhaps,” said Fran- 
cesca, not often satirical, ‘‘ these qualities are too common 
about here to want any advocacy.’ 

**Doubtless,” said Harold. ‘‘Everywhere these things 
are weeds. Hence the universal heppinens.” 

‘I like him, Harold. He is such a gentle, kindly creature, 
with manners almost as good as Emanuel’s.” , 

He in- 


“‘ Emanuel is, if he pleases, a Grandee of Spain. 
They were walking up and down the narrow garden. 


Is he a 


herits hundreds of years of good manners.” 


Francesca at this point stopped suddenly. Naturally, there- 
fore, her com ion stop as well. 
** Harold, uel not only taught me things that I can 


never forget, but he has told me something besides, that will 
-~that must—change the whole current of my future life.” 

“What is that?” 

“Turn round, Harold. Stand opposite to me, face to 
face. Will you answer one question truly?” 

“Truly, Francesca.” He stood as she desired. 

‘* Harold, you have known me a long time; we have been 
ag friends always. Tell me, to what Race, what People, 

o I belong?” 

He hesitated. ‘‘ You have told me yourself, often.” 

‘Let me hear the truth,” she repeated. 

‘*Then, you are a Jewess.” 

“You have known that all along?” 
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‘All along from the very beginning. From the time 
when you were a girl of fourteen or so.’ 

** And you have known all along that we have called our- 
selves Spanish Moors?” ‘ 


Certainly. 
*‘Oh! Lam ashamed. Why did my mother invent that 


story?” 

Do not think hard th about your mother, Francesca. 
She separated from her hus he would not obey him. 
You told me this yourself. Therefore, she separated from 


allher People. She went so far as to a them. She would 
not even acknowledge that she was a Jewess. She called 
you—if not herself—a Moor by descent. She said your fa- 
ther was a Spanish Moor; that would account for the Ori- 
ental type of your face.” 

“‘T never knew til! yesterday.” 

“Of course you did not know. You so frankly believed 
in the story—you were so proud of it—that no one daretl to 
tell you the truth. Besides, it was your mother’s wish that 
you should be kept in ignorance.” 

** You knew—everybody knew—the people who come to 
the house, the girls at Newnham. Oh! what must they 
think of me? lam ashamed, Harold. I feel as if I never 
could back to those people. I am sick with shame. 
How gaye know me?” 

“By your face. It is a very beautiful face, Francesca, 
and it is in no way Sa, believe me, by the Seal of 
your People, which glorifies it.” 

‘‘Emanuel told me. Yesterday—only yesterday. For 
the first time in my life I learned the truth. Iam a Jewess. 
We stood before the glass, Nelly and I, and I saw, all ina 
moment, like a revelation, what you call the Seal of the 
People. Oh! There is no doubt. I saw it all over my 
face. But it shone like a Glory, Harold.” 

‘* Why should it not be a Glory?” 

“Emanuel is teaching me to be proud of my race—as 

roud as he is himself. I have seen their worship—before I 
earned the truth—their worship of rejoicing and of praise. 
It moved me to the heart, even then, before I learned the 
truth. I have seen them in their houses—the old men, and 
the daughters, and the granddaughters. Oh! and I have 
seen them patient in their poverty. Oh! their dreadful, 
grinding poverty. I am learning—I have everything to 
learn—but I am changed already, Harold. That is what | 
had to say to you—I am changed—I am no longer your old 
friend. She lived in a hot-house, surrounded by conventional 
things she called Art. She talked unreal stuff about wo- 
men. They have made me real, because they have brought 
me to the world that is so real. Your old friend is dead 
and gone, Harold. As for her successor—” 

** And the World of Woman, Francesca? Have you yet 
made any voyages of discovery in the World of Woman? 
Are you still among those who would set her free? Answer, 
Vashti. Answer, Rebel Queen!” 

He laughed, but his eyes were serious, and bis words were 
a com: : 

“The World of Woman ”—she turned her head. 


“The 
World of Woman (?)}—I am a Jewess now, Harold.” 
* And the World of Woman, Vasbti?” 
**Call me no more Vashti. She was a Babylonian. Iam 


a Jewess.” 
** And the Jewish women, Francesca?” he persisted. 
“They obey their husbands, Harold "—she dropped her 
voice and hung her blushing head. ‘‘ They are happy be- 
cause they obey the men they love!” 


Cuapter XXVI. 
Ton} tou} 
Tourne Sone oo Je cours, 
Toujours, toujours, toujours, toujours.—Béranerr. 

I po not know what would have happened after this 
avowal but for an interruption. Harold opened his lips to 
speak—his hand was ready—his eyes were ready—but he 
stepped back, for at that moment Emanuel himself appeared 
at the garden door, the setting sun lighting up his face. He 
was accompanied by the Editor of the Friend of Labor, Mr. 
Hayling. hat followed after this effectually, for the time, 
~—— all thoughts of wooing out of this young couple's 
heads. 

Emanuel stepped forward and ey Harold gravely. 
*‘Lam glad you have come,” he said. ‘‘ Francesca told me 
you were coming. I am glad, Harold, because the time has 
come when I must tell you what I have to tell—the reason 
why I came to England.” He paused, and looked sround 
as if oe when to begin. Then he remembered his 
companion, introduced him. ‘This is my friend An- 
thony, whom I knew many years ago. Then we looked for- 
wa Now we look back. But we must never cease to 
look forward—never, Anthony.” He laid his hand on his 
friend's shoulder. ‘“‘ What? You then wanted the Com- 
mon Lot. You have had it. Your prayers are granted.” 

‘‘Ay.” The man named Anthony, the man with the far- 
off eyes, had something of a despondent air—the poor man, 
indeed, was fresh from a prolonged struggle with his wife, 
a struggle in which the furniture suffe and the ngigh- 
bors assisted. She was now enjoying the rest that falls 
soon or late upon those who are filled with strong drink. 
“‘Ay,” said Anthony. ‘‘The Common Lot! I ought to be 
satisfied. The Common Lot! When it is over, what is 
there to show for it? Yet I wanted it.” 

“But for Anthony and this child here,” Emanuel contin- 
ued, ‘‘ I should have communicated the thing before. They 
have given me other things to think about. Not that my 
Discovery has ever left my thoughts fora moment. But I 
put it aside. Now, however, the time has come; I must say 
what I have to say, and go wandering again. I am a no- 
mad—a gypsy—I must wander—I am constrained to wander 
by the restless spirit within. Let me tell you what I have 
to tell; we will talk awhile about it, and then I will go.” 

‘We are ready to listen, Emanuel,” said Harold. 

**T will tell it in the presence of these two as well as you. 
My Discovery affects Man and Woman now, and in the ages 
to come. You, Harold, shali stand for Man, Francesca Sor 
Woman.” 

Now while he was speaking the sun went down beyond 
the burial-ground, and there arose the western glow and 
spread over a third of the sky. While he continued to 
speak that glow began to fade into the soft twilight of sum- 
mer, and the color in the sky and the twilight a little suited 
the grave words of his discourse. 

‘| have this Thing to tell you. It is a Thing which fills 
my soul, I would lay it as a burden upon your shoulders, 
Two, at least, ne: and one is wise. have told you 
that it isa eve ing, a wonderful Thing, that I have dis- 
covered. It isa Thing which most certainly will change the 
world, and that for benefits and blessings which my brain is 
too feeble to grasp or to ima I have glimpses, I have 
snatches, but in partonly. You whoare young shall take it 























into your keeping, to divulge it as you please, and to under- 
what the Thing will do. Having given it into your 
keeping, I will go.” 

He spoke solemnly and slowly. The exordium made his 
companions feel as if they were standing before the porch 
of a great Temple. Francesca, for her part, was ready to 
see the doors opened, and to obey an invitation to step with- 
in. The place—the slip of a garden, sixteen feet wide by 
thirty long, although it was bright with green—the greenery 
that flourishes in a London garden — was hardly like the 
Porch of a Temple. It was also incongruous that Nelly’s 
pupil had arrived, and that from her room proceeded the 
tum-tum of a banjo. The notes were musical and dulcet, 
but they should have been the rolling of the organ. And 
when four persons meet for solemn consultation it is dis- 
turbing to have two boys in the next house quarrelling. 
One of them, from the secure retreat of an upper chamber, 
was hurling names at his antagonist below. ‘‘'T-T-T-T-om,” 
he stammered, ‘‘ you're a c-c-c-c-arroty Thief!” 

“Shall we talk here ?” Emanuel went on. “It is but a 
little garden, but it is better than a little room. Besides, it 
opens upon this broad place—a burial-place, a place of tombs 
—what our people, who still preserve a remnant of their old 
poetic feeling, call the ‘ City of the Living’; yet they know 
not what they mean. City of the Living, truly. And around 
us, with its streets and houses, spreads the City of the Dead. 
Yet you know not what that means.” 

‘« Let us talk here, Emanuel,” said Francesca. There was 
a bench placed against the wall, with a little wooden table 
at the side convenient for a gentleman's pipe or glass. The 
girl sat upon this, while the other two stood. Emanuel 
leaned his elbow on the wall, which was only breast-high, 
and looked over the broad expanse of head-stones. 

‘*The City of the Living,” he repeated. ‘‘ And they do 
not know what they mean.” 

** Let us talk here, Emanuel,” repeated Francesca. 

** We spoke, Harold, the other day, of a certain conversa- 
tion we had together—in the Desert. It pleased me to think 
that you should still remember the words of such a man as 
myself. Do you also remember a certain evening when we 
stood on the sea-shore beside the ruins of Tyre?” 

‘I remember. You were talking of the future of the 
world. One thinks best of the future, somehow, in presence 
of the past.” 

‘** Again let us believe that we are in presence of the past. 
Whether the dead are those of three thousand years ago, as 
at Tyre, or those of yesterday, as here, it is the same. They 
are dead; all that is dead belongs to the past.” 

Harold perceived that his friend’s face wore a certain look 
which he remembered of old—a look with exultation in it— 
and purpose and thought. 

“There are times,” Emanuel went on,‘‘ when one must 
speak. He who works alone and thinks alone presently 
lights upon things—thoughts—discoveries—which he can- 
not choose but communicate to some one. When you and 
I, my friend, first began to talk I had many things to say— 
they were the result of long and solitary meditations—but 
to the Bedouin around me I could say nothing, because they 
could comprehend nothing. When I had told you what [ 
had to say the brain was cleared. It is strange—a man dis- 
covers something—a law—a principle—the control of a 
Force; until he has told this Discovery he can attempt no 
other work; when he has given it away he keeps it still; 
but his brain is cleared, he can go on. What I have to tell 
you, my friends, concerns a Discovery which will be reck- 
oned, from the moment when it is divulged, one of the great 
things in the world’s history. I have given it to you al- 
ready, Harold. You have it set down in writing. It is in 
that sealed packet in your coat ye 

Now, since Emanuel opened up the matter, Harold had 
naturally been thinking over the thing with a languid curi- 
osity. Knowing the nature of the man and his philosophy, 
ever dreamy, he supposed that his wonderful Discovery 
amounted to some social nostrum—some humanitarian max- 
im. He came, therefore, prepared to receive the nostrum, 
and to observe the confidence of an enthusiast. 

** Let us all hear, Emanuel, what it is.” 

‘** Presently—presently.” He looked out again upon the 
tombstones, and began in a gentle voice and in short sen- 
tences, as if remembering vhings bit by bit: ‘“‘We were 
standing, Harold, beside the sea-shore; before us were the glit- 
tering waves, above us the moon, behind us the fragments of 
the ancient civilization—once that of my forefathers, for it 
was part and parcel of the Hebrew civilization. We talked 
—we talked—my heart was opened. You constrained me 
to speak: it is your gift to make men speak. The open- 
ing of the heart of man is like the opening of the Holy of 
Holies.” . 

‘*I remember that night perfectly.” 

“T told you many things—you were young—it is a great 
happiness to pour ideas into a young man’s brain.” 

**Has your Discovery anything to do with what you then 
discovered?” 

“Nothing. Everything. 
wonder—wait a little.” 

Again he paused. Then a very strange thing happened 
to two at least of his listeners. Once before the same thing 
had happened to one of them. It was on that evening when 
Harold stood with Emanuel, with the ruins on one side and 
the sea on the other. For then the surroundings vanished 
suddenly. The sea-shore, the ruins, the clashing of the 
waves—they all vanished, and the speakers were left alone 
in space. 

Here the same thing happened again. The voices of the 
street became silent; its footsteps were hushed. The imper- 
tinent banjo stopped; the two quarrelling boys were heard 
no more; the houses, the little garden, the enclosing walls, 
all vanished. Francesca, comparing notes later on with 
Ilardld, declared that the same thing had happened to her. 
Looking into the face of the speaker, she saw nothing but 
what he told her to see; she heard nothing but his voice, and 
what he wished her to hear. 

** Let us stand,” said Emanuel, ‘‘in the Burial-Place of 
all the Dead since the world began.” 

Francesca looked around. She seemed to see a vast plain, 
stretching out in all directions to the horizon. There were 
no trees, no hills, no signs of man; the plain was covered 
with innumerable little grave-mounds, as an old man’s face 
is marked with innumerable lines and crows’-feet. There 
were no birds; gray clouds covered the sky; it was evening; 
the breeze was chill. That she should be standing in such 
a place did not seem strange. She was there to learn 
something; she seemed to herself to look around. And she 
listened. 

‘* All the Dead,” Emanuel repeated solemnly—‘‘all the 
Dead since the world began are here. It is hundreds of 
thousands of vears since Man appeared. Tere are millions 
and millions of those who have lived and died. Llere is 


You shall see—I should not 
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their dust; their works are our inheritance. This you know. 
We are the heirs, you say, of all ihe ages. But listen. The 
bones and dust which lie around us are more than the 
remains of dead men past and gone. They are all that is 
left of the shells which once were ourselves. These are 
not the Dead; they are the shells which once belonged to 
those who are living now. We are ourselves the Dead. 
The Living ure those who have been, who are, and are to 
to come. ‘There are no dead. Generation follows gencra- 
tion; each seems different from its predecessor; the gener- 
ations have no memory of the past; but they are the same. 
There are no Dead. hose who die do but change their 
shells, Perhaps—it may be—there is a conscious space of 
rest. This I know not. Perhaps we sleep awhile; I know 
not. We shall learn some day, perhaps. We shall learn it 
when we have learned what happens in the spirit world. 
And of that no knowledge—not the least glimpse or sign— 
has ever been allowed to reach us. Neither to Moses nor 
to David, nor to any of the Prophets, was there revealed 
what happens after that change which we call Death. Yet 
that the spirit lics not senseless in the grave they knew full 
well and taught. There isno Death. We seem to die when 
we have run our course, and done our work for the time, 
and worn out our shell. But we only go away in order to 
begin again. There are no Dead, my friends. ‘There are 
no Dead. Remember that. Men know not this thing; 
they think that the soul goes away by itself to join other 
souls in the heaven or the hell of their own creation. The 
think there are myriads and myriads of souls—new souls 
created continually since man began. Yet the truth has 
been revealed. If only men would listen with understand- 
ing! Is it not written? ‘In Death there is no remembrance 
of Thee; in the grave who shall give Thee thanks?’ And 
again, ‘Thou hast brought up my soul from the grave.’ 
Therefore this is no new thing that I tell you, but a thing 
revealed unto Moses and the Prophets. We are ourselves 
the dead. We are ourselves the heirs of our own deeds. 
We heap together the good and the bad—for ourselves to 
inherit; we sow the fatal seeds which shal? spring up in 
new diseases and new agonies; for ourselves we commit 
crimes, thinking that they will never be found out; they 
bring miseries and shames for the third and fourth genera- 
tions—upon ourselves. We invent and discover; we com- 
pel the forces of nature to work for us; it is for our succes- 
sors to reap the harvest of our labors; those who succeed are 
—ourselves. We know not when or where, under what 
guise, the soul will reappear; perhaps in our grandsons; 
perhaps in strange guise; in a distant land; one may in- 
herit the wisdom of the East or the craft of the West; one 
may: be a Malay, a Chinese, a Polynesian, a negro. What- 
ever we are, ours is the inheritance of the world as we 
ourselves have made it. We work, we gather, or we spoil 
for those who follow. And those who follow are—ourselves, 
We who live are the whole of humanity. The hope of the 
future—for ourselves; the hope of mankind—that is, for 
ourselves—lies in the wisdom of the present; the curse of 
the future—for ourselves—is the folly of the present—for 
ourselves. These things being so,” the Preacher went on, 
with a change of voice, ‘‘ what man is so great as he who 
advances the whole world? Some there are who proclaim 
great teachings, which are discourses, or revelations. They 
are the Prophets. We have Moses and Isaiah. Other 
nations have had Confucius, Buddha, Mohammed. They 
are few in number, and I suppose that there will be no 
more Prophets? bi | should there be more Prophets? 
All that is wanted for the elevation of man has been 
uttered. It remains only for him to understand. Some 
there are who invent or discover things of science Of 
these there are many: they destroy space, they arrest 
pain, they cure disease, they spread knowledge more and 
more. Knowledge is not wisdom; yet without knowledge 
wisdom cannot grow. There are some who become poets; 
they make the words of the Prophets intelligible to the 
people; and there are some who advance mankind by the 
simple spectacle of an unselfish life. But then, again, man 
is individual; he is selfish; he will work for himself and for 
his children, but he can see no further; his imagination does 
not go beyond what he can see. Bid the ordinary man work 
for humanity; he laughs. Humanity is a phantom, a simu- 
lacrum: what does he care forhumanity? Make him, how- 
ever, if you can, understand that he is working for himself; 
show him his successor—himself—weighed down by the 
evils of his own creation. Then—if he can comprehend 
this thing—a new conception of creation will arise within 
him. Out of his own selfishness he will become unselfish; 
because he would save himself in the future he will spare 
others in the present.” He stopped again. His companions 
made no reply. 

** All this, Harold, and more, I showed you on that night 
standing upon the Pheenician ruins. While we talked there 
the past returned. We became, I remember, two Phe- 
nicians; we became our own ancestors; we were two living 
Pheenician merchants; before us the galleys swept out to 
sea, the trading-ships moved slowly, each under one great 
sail; behind us was the city itself.” 

‘*T remember—I remember.” Harold's voice to Francesca 
sounded hollow and far away. ‘‘ Then we were by the sea- 
side. Now we are in the burial-place of all the Dead.” 

‘There are moments—flashes—when the past returns. 
Once, therefore, you were yourself a Phenician, You saw 
yourself—two thousand years ago. Thus you may under- 
stand how you are bound to the past and how you control 
the future—you—with your own hand. You have been 
king, warrior, statesman, poet, peasant, slave, malefactor. 
All the cruelties and crimes of the world you have yourself 
committed and suffered. You are yourself the Humanity 
of the past stained with every crime. You are yourself 
the Humanity of the future rising slowly—slowly—to the 
perfect manhood intended by the Creator when He made 
man in the image of Himself.” 

** All this,” said his disciple, ‘‘ you have told me already. 
Yet | like to hear it told again—and in this place—in this 
Burial-Place.” His voice dropped to a murmur, because he 
was under the charm of this man’s voice, wherein lay the 
magic possessed by him whom we foolishly call the mes- 
merizer. 

‘We come; we stay awhile; we do our work; we go 
away; we inherit our own works. Some day I will set 
down in a book—a very little book will do—the history of 
the progress of the world; how we have now stepped forward 
and now fallen back. History is a continual advance and a 
continual falling back; mostly, something is gained; mostly, 
the slow advance has been in aright direction. A very little 
book will do for my chronicle. Would you look back? You 
see yourself a naked savage, alone; then you have left the 
forest; you have found out how to make fire; you are 





clothed with a skin; presently you are living in a city, you 
have acquired arts. 


But all through the ages you are your- 
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self—always yourself. And you are workin 
—always yourself. You are one immortal individiial life— 
one indestructible soul—living through all these centuries, 
When did you begin? When will you end? Had you any 
beginning? Can you have an end? In half-blind percep 

tion of this continued life men sometimes reverence their 
ancestors. They might as well worship their posterity. 

“You of Western Europe,” Emanuel continued, *‘ live in 
a world which does not meditate. Therefore the unseen 
things—the only real things—are to you impossible and un- 
real. It is in the East that the real things are understood. 
Here, in your material world—your wealih and luxury— 
you live in a palace built of cards, which will fall to pieces 
at the first rough wind. I think it will fall to pieces very 
soon. What we ourselves shall inherit from the modern 
worship of wealth—what mental distortions—blindnesses— 
physical weaknesses—I know not—I tremble only to think 
of what is coming upon the world—upon ourselves. 
Enough. And now, my friends, remember, we do not die— 
there is no Death—so you will be best prepared for the con 
sideration with larger minds of my Discovery and its 
Consequences,” 

He stopped. Then the surroundings came back—the little 
garden, the cemetery, the little house behind, and the tum- 
tum of the banjo, and the squabble of the boys. Francesca 
looked about her. Where was the Great Plain? Where 
was the Burial-Place of all the Dead since ever the world 
began? Gone. But Emanuel was left, and Mr. Hayling 
with brightened eyes, and Harold with glowing cheeks, and 
pred with beating heart and eager eyes, and all her face 
aflame! 


for yourself 


(To BR CONTINUED.) 





MapDAME Essiporr, the great Russian pianist, is quoted 
as saying that she is debarred a trip to America by her fear 
of the seasickness from which she knows she would suffer 
in crossing the Atlantic. She believes that Russians are 
peculiarly ill-adapted for sea-voyages. Madame Essipoff 
retains her manual skill by daily piano practice for at least 
an hour, and believes it is impossible for a pianist to be suc- 
cessful without regular practice, plenty of exercise, and a 
generous diet. 

—The grave of George Eliot, at Highgate, near London, is 
reported to be in a wretched state of neglect. 

—Mr. Thomas Spurgeon, who is to take a year’s pastorate 
of his late father’s church in London, has spent some years 
in New Zealand, and has built in Auckland a great taber- 
nacle, somewhat on the line of his father’s in London, 

—A portion of the relics unearthed at ancient Troy by the 
late Dr. Schliemann will be presented by his widow to the 
United States National Museum. 

—The death has only recently been chronicled of the 
Baroness von Levetzon, who is popularly supposed to have 
been Goethe’s last love. When the poet met her he was 
seventy-three and she was eighteen, but the discrepancy in 
their ages did not prevent his offering her his band in mar 
riage, and although she refused him, he immortalized her in 
his poem the ‘‘ Marienbader Elegie.” She never married, 
but spent her later years at her home, the Schloss Triblitz, 
in Bohemia, engaged in charitable work among the poor of 
the neighborhood. She was over ninety when she died. 

—The equestrian statue of General Hancock that is to be 
erected on the field of Gettysburg will be executed by Mr. 
F. Edwin Elwell. 

—Probably the oldest legislator in the world is the Hon. 
John Varyan, of the Indiana Legislature. He is in his 
ninety-first year, but is in full possession of his bodily and 
mental health. He has voted for eighteen Presidential can- 
didates, and had the honor of being the author of the first 
law enabling married women in Indiana to hold property 
and make a will. 

—Mr. James Lane Allen is among those writers who do 
not wait for inspiration before they take up their pens. He 
does his work at a fixed time every day. From 9 a.m. 
until 1 P.M. are the hours he gives to his literary work, 
and he writes deliberately, taking infinite pains with the 
meaning and the melody of his sentences, 

—A movement is on foot to raise funds to mark the tomb 
of the Connecticut poet James Gales Percival. No stone in 
dicates his grave ina Wisconsin cemetery. Professor Dwight 
is one of the committee who have the matter in charge. 

—In the Atheneum Club in London visitors are still 
shown the ‘‘ temperance corner,” where Kinglake and the 
essayist Haywood were accustomed to chat, and the rival 
nook whence Theodore Hook used to shout his orders for 
gin punch and other beverages of the same nature, discreetly 
veiling their character under a demand for ‘‘ another cup of 
tea.” 

—One of the finest and most perfectly appointed library 
buildings in the world is the new Millicent Library, present- 
ed by the children of Mr. H. H. Rogers, of the Standard Oil 
Company, to the town of Fairhaven, Marsachusetts, in mem- 
ory of their sister Millicent, who died in 1890. This library 
has an endowment of $300,000 for its support, and already 
contains over 5000 well-chosen volum.s. Fairhaven has 
profited by the accident of its having been Mr. Rogers’s 
birthplace, for it owes to his family a fine school-house and 
a handsome town-hall as well as the library. 

—The g. ound now covered by the City Hall of New York 
was once the property of Isaac de Kype, a direct ancestor 
of the late Bishop William Ingraham Kip. of California, 

—The first colored woman in the United States to fit herself 
for practising dentistry is Miss Martha Jordan, of Dallas, 
Texas. She is studying her profession at Denver Univer- 
sity. 

y Miss Roalfe Cox, of the English Folk-lore Society, an- 
nounces that the story of Cinderella is found in the most 
ancient literature of India and Egypt, and has been told in 
345 different ways. 

—By orders of the Sultan of Turkey no newspapers are 
published in his dominions until the afternoon, in order to 
give the literary censors full time to supervise the contents 
of the daily journals. 

—Miss M. E. Ogden, of San Antonio, Texas, has been 
laced on the Board of Examiners of Post-office Employés 
n that city. For three years she has been chief clerk in 

the money-order department of the post-office, and is said 
by the postmaster, Mr. Johnson, to have given greater satis- 
faction in this position than any man he could have found. 
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RUINED—A MONTE CARLO EPISODE.—Drawn sy R. F. Zocpavum. 


THE BLUE TULIP. 


T was early in June, 1798. The tulips were approaching 


their full splendor of bloom Jan Bogardus had a whole 
acre of them on his Weehawken estate, a delicious little lap 
of land in a break of the Palisades, sloping down like a 
flowery cataract to the Hudson River, with a view of the 
sylvan shores of upper Manhattan Island beyond. Jan was 
a bachelor—a big boy of thirty-five, timid and taciturn be- 
fore the fair sex especially, albeit his yellow hair, pink com- 
plexion, and sea-blue eyes would have made matters easy 
enough for him in this direction, quite irrespective of his 
worldly eligibility. He was already a wealthy merchant- 
trader, and the owner of three ships plying respectively to 
Brazil, the East Indies, and Holland. 
Tulip-culture, however, was the main preoccupation of 
Jan’s life at the period which we now wish to recall. 
Across the broad river, as he sat on the porch at twilight 


smoking his china-bowled pipe, Jan could look down upon 
the embowered village of Greenwich, the northwestern 
country suburb of the flourishing city of New York. He 
could even distinguish, as he fancied, the brick gables of a 
certain modest little mansion adjoining the Gansevoort 
place, where dwelt the only living creature who shared with 
tulips the sentimental sanctuary of Jan's heart. Her name 
was Jeannette des Anges. She was descended from a French 
Huguenot family of New Rochelle, and the acquaintance 
had begun upon the arrival of a European relative of hers 
who had made the voyage from France on one of the young 
Dutch master’s ships. At that time Jan was twenty-five 
years old and Jeannette fifteen. She was a demure little 
rune, whose latent French vivacity found its sole expression 
through a pair of sparkling black eyes. 

Ten years they had loved. Every Sunday evening first, 
then twice a week, then three times, and latterly every day, 
Jan had punctually sounded his three strokes upon the 
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knocker of the front door, and Jeannette had received him 
with her caressing smile in the quaint parlor, with its family 
rtraits by Sully, its porcelain stove, and its mahogany 
urniture. Sometimes he brought her an Oriental curio or 
a bright-plumaged bird from the tropics; more frequently a 
flower. In the early summer season it was invariably a 
tulip. 
He had one with him now, this fair, placid evening of 
early June, 1793. Jeannette received it with the same little 
flutter and smile of pleasure that always made his bashful 
heart beat as if he had never laid friendship’s offering at her 
shrine before. Her eyelids drooped, as usual, when he took 
her hand in greeting with the gentleness of one who scents 
the perfume of a flower without plucking it. Then she said: 
** Oh, Jan! do you know the Duc de Thor has blossomed? 
Come and see!” 
He followed her down and across the hallway into a 
charmingly feminine bit of a boudoir, with a wide western 
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window, on the sill of which a tulip in a Delft vase turned 
its gorgeous yellow-bordered scarlet bloom as if in rivalry 
to the setting sun. Other flowers were grouped about, and 
a merle cooed passionately in its gilded cage. 

But Jan, who had paused in trepidation at the very 
threshold, neither saw nor heard. It was the first time he 
had ever penetrated to this sacred bower; and his wonder- 
ing gaze, drawn as by an irresistible spell, rested upon an 
alcove at the further end, where two pale blue curtains, part- 
ing in a ripple of lace, disclosed a crucifix hanging on the 
wall above a dainty white pillow and counterpane. 

Ah! that one brief glance seemed a profanation. Jan, 
confused and guilty, blushing like a tulip himself, turned 
precipitately and retreated to the parlor, muttering some 
commonplace about having other varieties rarer than the 
Duc de Thor, which he would bring over to Jeannette. 

She took her embroidery frame and settled down in her 
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FOR THEIR HONEY-MOON.—Drawn sy T. Dk THULSTRUP. 


little rocking-chair near the window. Jan seated himself 
beside the porcelain stove--a habit doubtless contracted in 
the course of his uncommonly frequent visits during the 
previous winter—abstractedly pulled out his lacquered box, 
and took a pinch of snuff. 

Quite ten minutes of the deepening golden twilight passed 
before Jan broke the silence. 

‘*Oh, Jeannette,” he said, “ we are friends now since ten 
years. Already I have pressed your hand in mine, and you 
have not drawn it away. We have been very happy these 
ten years—eh, Jeannette?—and we are getting to understand 
each other thoroughly.” 

“Why, yes, Jan,” she responded, in rather a far-away 
voice, her eyes straying out to her own tulip bed in the 
garden, ‘‘ I think, as you say, we are beginning to know one 
another’s disposition very well indeed; and if it continues 
so, perhaps in a few years more we shall get married, as 
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we have talked about doing for so long a time now, you 
know.” 

‘* How sweet it will be, Jeannette, during those few years 
of our engagement yet before us, to feel ourselves day by 
day approaching nearer together in that community of ideas, 
of wishes, of enthusiasms, like—like—” 

‘*Like the clock there,” suggested Jeannette, turning her 
bright black eyes in-doors, and nodding towards the antique 
timepiece in a corner. ‘Its two weights work in perfect 
harmony, producing but one pulsation, one ticking, one 
striking of the hour.” 

Just then the old clock chimed eight, and a brief silence 
ensued. Finally Jan resumed: ‘‘I have been wondering, 
after all, if, instead of several years, one might not suffice 
Tell me, does the idea offend you? Is it too abrupt?” 

‘Why, no, Jan,” replies Jeannette, with less hesitation 
than before, ‘‘ not if you think best. Perhaps in one year’s 








time we can become wise and serious enovgl to marry. We 
might try.” 

‘ Or, say six months!” burst out Jan, desperately, flustered 
at his own boldness 

‘Tl tell you what we'll do,” cried Jeannette, springing 
up and clapping her hands with an animation that was quite 
unwonted. ‘ You know, Jan, the famous blue tulip that 
every one is trying to grow—the rose-pink petal with violet 


shadows—just the faintest mist of blue would suffice. We 
have come near to it already. You are certain to find it be- 
fore long, and then, Jan—then you shall bring it to me, and 


we will get married.” 

‘* My little Jeannette! T'll do it. The blue tulip shall be 
ours; it cannot escape my ardor. Ah! we shall be happy.” 

Night had now fallen, and as Jan departed blissfully 
through the odorous leafy lanes of Greenwich village, he 
could see in the stars overhead only the eyes of Jeannette, 
and in the rising moon the semblance of a great rosy tulip 
just tinged with blue. 

No florist of old Haarlem ever gave himself up more ab- 
solutely, heart and soul, to tulip-culture than did now Mas- 
ter Jan Bogardus. Back in New Jersey, down Long Island, 
throughout Bloomingdale, and all along the Bouwery Road, 
he visited the gardeners every one, in a desperate search for 
novelties, His own ships seemed to be devoted to the im- 
portation of bulbs rather than bales. The tulip patch at Wee- 
hawken blazed like a gaudy silken searf dropped amidst the 
slumbrous landscape. 

Every evening sah brought a new flower to Jeannette. 
There were scarlets and crimsons and saffrons and golds, 
in all shades and infinite combinations. The lovers tended 
them with sighs, if they did not water them with tears. 
They sought consolation in naming them from the hidden 
sentiments in their own hearts—“ Twilight,” “ Sigh of Even- 


ing,” ‘“‘ Pensive Nun,” ‘‘ Hope Deferred,” and the like. But 
the one desired, for which they would gladly have exchanged 
all the others—the pink tulip with a blush of lilac blue, 
which was to be named for Jeannette—still remained undis- 


covered. 

The summer waned, the flowers drooped, and so did the 
spirits of the eager pair. Finally, one tender, melancholy 
Sunday evening, as the church-bells were beginning to ring, 
Jan came without his customary tulip. Such an omission 
had never occurred before. Jeannette perceived it with 
strange emotion. She turned red, then white, and Jan no- 
ticed that the rich crimson of her full lips paled at times to 
a quivering shade of blue. Holding out both her hands to 
him, she said, impulsively: 

‘*T am glad, Jan, that you have brought me no flower to- 
day; for now, at last, I can offer you something in return for 
all that you have given me. Every evening from now until 
our wedding-day—which, I must tell you, is to be just a 
fortnight hence—every evening op shall gather that rose- 
blue tulip which you have sought so long in vain, without 
ever seeing that it bloomed right before your eyes. Take 
it, Jan—you may.” 

She raised her lips, flowerlike; and Jan, trembling from 
head to foot at the mad audacity of his act, bent down to 
taste from that tender calyx the sweet intoxication of the 
first kiss Henry TYRRELL. 


A TALE OF A NEW YORK APARTMENT- 
HOUSE. 
BY ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS. 


Te was nothing in any way noticeable about it. 

From the outside it was as plain and non-committal as 
the other dwellings on the street. To a keen observer, how- 
ever, there was something suggestive in the diversity and ar- 
rangement of the curtains, and if he were well acquainted 
with the city he would probably form the correct conclusion 
that this was one of the small apartment-houses that are 
scattered everywhere throughout New York. 

The curtains certainly indicated a difference in the tastes 
of the inhabitants. In No, 1 they were of pleasing design 
and texture, giving a certain tone to the entire establishment, 
as did their owners, the ‘‘ Trues,” who were new both to the 
apartment and to matrimony, and had come to their small 
home direct from a larger social world. 

The curtains of No. 2 were peculiar, and of a dull faded 
hue; but if you had questioned Mrs. Drycott of ber hang- 
ings, or of anything else in her rooms, she would have ex- 
plained that, being the wife of an artist, she felt it incumbent 
on her to maintain the ‘‘ atmosphere” of her husband's voca- 
tion in all their surroundings. ‘‘ Mrs. Jack,” as John True’s 
college friends called his wife, amused herself with the in- 
mates of No. 2, flattering them by her notice, and diverting 
her adoring Jack by detailed accounts of her first experiences 
of bohemian life. But if the Drycotts were an amusement 
to Dolly, the dwellers in No. 8 were a trial. Their name, 
their curtains, and their occupation were equally objection- 
able. 

** To think,” she = to Jack, “that people will see 
that name over the letter-box! Of course every one knows 
who the ‘ Hoggs’ are, with their ‘ Buzzard’s Beak Anti-Dys- 
peptic Stomach-Reviver.’” She had accepted the small 
apartment and equally small income with the hand and heart 
of ber good Jack, but to live in the same house with “‘ those 
people ” was the thorn in her otherwise happy life. 

Above til.e flaring greens and reds of the Hoggs’ curtains 
one could discern an arrangement for a studio, which had 
been used by Mr. Drycott in his earlier and more modest 
days. This had been taken by a young man, apparently an 
artist, but unknown to fame and the Drycott faction. He 
was on the top floor, and completed the inmates of the 
house 

Coming home from business one day earlier than usual— 
for Dolly was to have one of her small dioners—Jack found 
her in a state of distress that made him surmise all kinds of 
terrible possibilities. . 

‘* My child, what has happened?” he asked, with the keen- 
est anxiety in his voice. 

“ Oh, Jack,” moaned Dolly, from the depths of the sofa 
cushions in which her head was buried, ‘‘ the dessert:” 

For a moment he did not grasp her meaning, and it was 
not until she had half finished her explanation that he real- 
ized that she was not personally age and that none of 
ber immediate relatives had suddenly died. It seemed that 
this dinner was to be an especial occasion. 

* You know,” Dolly was saying, ‘‘ Mr. Van Courtland is 
not like any one else, with his Delmonico cooks and his 
millions of money!—I only asked him anyway to please 
mamma; she’s so anxious to have Reine marry him—and I 
have been trying all the week to think of something original 
and striking for the dinner to-night.” 

She had floally hit on something that she thought would 
be a revelation to even the fastidious Mr. Van Courtland, as 
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she told Jack, a wonderful concoction in sweets that she had 
onee coaxed a famous chef to teach her. 

‘I spent all the afternoon in the horrid hot kitchen,” she 
went on, ‘‘ cooking it myself, and just ruined my hands; but 
it was a perfect success, and such a beauty! And I thought 
how amazed and pleased you would be when later I revealed 
“—_ that I had made it all myself—and now it is spoiled!” 

here was a suspicious pause; Dolly's head went back 
into the cushions; and Jack hastened to ask, ‘‘ How did it 
happen, dear?” 

** How did it happen, indeed!” she answered indignantly. 
‘‘ Of course it was the most natural thing in the world that 
I should put it out on the fire-escape to cool. It was too 
big to go into the ice-chest. Well, I put it out there just 
for a minute, and then—it was that one minute that those 
Hoggs took to pour a whole pailful of dirty, horrid dish- 
water out of their kitchen window, and it all landed in my 
dessert.” 

Fortunately for Jack, her face was hidden; he had a mo- 
ment to control his features before she looked up. 

** And there is nothing in the house but canned peaches!” 

This seemed to be the last straw, and she broke down 
completely as she finished her pitiful story. Jack racked 
his brains bravely for some device to counteract the necessity 
of the despised es, and after half an hour of combined 
thought and careful weighing of ways and means, they had 
finally hit on something, when Mr. Van Courtland’s august 
man appeared with a note. 

Jack sighed with relief as Dolly read the contents aloud, 
after ‘‘ Cruthers” had made a stately exit, for it conveyed 
the news that an imperative summons had taken Mr. Van 
Courtland out of town, and it ‘‘was with more regrets than 
he could express that he would have to miss the diuner,” 
etc., he wrote. 

“ Now youware all right, for I suppose we other ordinary 


‘mortals can stand even canned " Jack ventured; but 


Dolly still looked troubled. 

** Well, I don’t know,” she mused. ‘‘ The table is spoiled, 
Reine is left without any man, and— But I know what I'll 
do,” she exclaimed, suddenly, her face brightening. ‘* You 
must get that artist upstairs, Mr. Reynolds. I like him.” 

While Jack was trying to understand this rather bewil- 
— new suggestion, she hurried to explain: 

“You see, at first the cook thought that it was he who 
had poured that water down on my dessert, and she rushed 
up to him, and he came down to +! that he was not the 

uilty one. I had quite a talk with him, and I felt sorry 
or him. He is a perfect gentleman, I am sure, and to be ac- 
cused of such a thing was too dreadful. It was the first 
time that I have really seen him. He has good true eyes, 
and he looks, somehow, sad. But— Yes, Jack, I like him, 
and you must get him. A good dinner will cheer him, and 
to see Reine should inspire him to make his everlastin 
fame. Now go, dear.” And before he realized it, Jac 
found himself on the stairs leading to the studio. 

There was an embarrassing moment as he stepped into the 
room at Reynolds’s request, after a word of greeting, then, 
as he glanced about him, his surprise made him forget for 
a moment his errand. The young artist must have known 
better days, for the old carved furniture, the books, the rugs, 
and all in the rooms, betokened not only good taste, but 
money. Everywhere, against the walls and chairs and on 
one or two easels, were paintings. They were all of the 
same general character and effect, quiet out-door scenes, a 
little water in most of them, the greens and browns soft and 
indistinct, and the whole very pleasing to Jack’seye. ‘‘ Not 
that I know much about such things,” he confided, later, to 
Dolly, ‘‘ but they are a mighty sight better than those flop- 
ping females and the stuff that Drycott and his friends do, 
and if I'm. not mistaken, Reynolds will make his mark, and 
get ahead of them all aa At the moment he said little, 
realizing how slight his knowledge of art was, but he went 
from one to another of them with an honest admiration in 
his face. 

“Have any of the big artists seen them?” he asked, pres- 


ently. 

“Wo,” answered Reynolds, hesitatingly. ‘‘ I’ve been back 
here only a few weeks, and I haven't many friends. I sup- 
pose I don’t know exactly how to go about it. But it doesn’t 
matter,” he added, hastily; **T like the work, and that satis- 
fies me.” ' 

Jack could see he was proud and sensitive. He remem- 
bered his errand, and grew savage with Dolly. He looked 
at Reynolds more oul, wondering how to begin an expla- 
nation. Then suddenly a “ of recognition broke over 
his face, and he exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, I can’t be mistaken; you 
are—you certainly are Ray Reynolds,” and before the other 
had time to reply he went on: ‘‘ You see, you made that 
great run three years after I left college. I couldn't forget 
ro face, and I'm glad to congratulate you now. Jiminy! 
}0ow you did play that ~ we He was on his own ground 
now. His life was divided between his two devotions, Dolly 
and athletics, and he soon forgot everything else in his en- 
thusiasm at finding a kindred spirit in Reynolds. 

In a moment they were talking of college days and col- 
lege sports, oblivious of the difference between No. 1 and No. 
4. At last, when Jack remembered the dinner, he found it 
comparatively easy to tell Reynolds of their dilemma, and 
after a little hesitation the artist consented to come. 

‘* By-the-way,” said Jack, as he took his leave, ‘‘I don’t 
know whether you've heard of Miss Beckwith, my wife’s 
sister; she will be with us to-night. All New York's going 
mad about her this winter. She's had more attention than 
any other girl on record, and all that, you know—and she is 
a stunner!” he added, as he disappeared down the stairs 
—_ a speed suggestive of what he might expect from Dolly 
below. 

He found her irate, and unwilling to listen to any ex- 
planations. 

** What do I care about your old football?” she asked, in- 
dignantly. ‘‘If he only appears decently at dinner, it 
doesn’t matter if he saved a hundred es and a million 
championships—and every one will be here before you are 
dressed! Now go!” 

To tell the truth, some misgivings had come to her after 
her husband had gone in search of the artist, and his few 
words now were not entirely reassuring. ‘‘ I suppose Reine 
will think me crazy to ask a strange man here to dinner,” 
she thought, as she went to greet her sister, who just then 
ap ; 
rraine Beckwith was of that rare type of beauty that is 
seldom found out of the United States. No feature per- 
fectly regular, but her whole face delicate and spiritual, 
with exquisitely fair coloring,and wonderful gray-blue eyes. 
Her bearing was that of a young princess accustomed to 
undisputed rule and my ed from all about her: the kind 
of a woman that is the = product of our cosmopolitan 
race. Not that Miss th considered herself as any- 
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thi bat 0 peebeatan (© She pent Daan © for she 
inherited on sides avery respectable backlog of 


erations, net Be a sudden 
had been somewhat of a blow to the present representatives 
of the good old name, therefore, when their only other child, 
IF Dolly,” my ps to give herself to — 
w prospects propert: no means equa’ bis 
good looks and popularity. ae ™ 

‘Still, you couldn’t have expected anything better of 
Dorothy,” sighed Mrs. Beckwith, when the news was re- 
vealed to her. ‘‘That child never bad the proper spirit, 
and I am sure I am thankful it is no worse.” 

So Jack was reluctantly accepted. But with Lorraine it 
was different. It was on her really that her parents’ hopes 
had been founded from the first, and it seemed at present 
that they were in immediate prospect of being abundantly 
— in the person of ‘‘ Mr. Sidney Beekman Van Court- 

D eo 

** You were foolish to ask him for my sake,” Lorraine was 
saying, after listening to her sister's rather lame defence of 
herself. ** You know I never strike it right with that odd 
kind of Peoples they bore me, and we have nothing in com- 
mon. But one evening will not matter, I ny ag 
Then the guests began to arrive, and later Mr. Reynolds 
made his ap nce. He had certainly been accustomed 
to polite ety before, and met them easily on their own 
ground. Jack, in his pleasant way, made the other guests 
understand that Reynolds was his friend, and Dolly, who 
was a clever hostess, steered the conversation, when it was 
general, from the conventional society talk of the day to 
regions where he was more at home. He talked easily and 
gracefully of his life in Paris, illustrating by his own ex- 

rience there some of the features of an art student’s career. 

ter, Lorraine challenged some remark of his, and he turned 
to her directly, putting ber at fault. 

Then the talk became confined to twos. 

“* Did he bore her young sister?” Dolly wondered, watch- 
ing them furtively as the dinner went on. ‘One could 
never tell from her manner. Lorraine was certainly cut out 
for a woman of the world,” and Dolly sighed. She would 
have wished a different career for her. 

But to Ray the talk was strangely pleasant. It was long 
since he had talked at all with any woman. At first Lorraine 
had irritated him. He remembered what Jack had said, 
and he felt out of touch with her, the year’s reigning belle. 
It pleased him to put her in the wrong; then gradually, in 
spite of himself, the talk became earnest. He found him 
self telling ber of his life and work freely, as he rarely talked 
to any one. He was unconscious that, with keen womanly 
tact, she was drawing him out. Her power of making others 
believe she was interested in them especially was perhaps 
her test charm. 

‘* Another victim,” remarked a young woman in pink to 
her neighbor, glancing viciously at Lorraine across the table. 
** I should think she would be satisfied without gathering in 
all the stray young men she can find. What geese men are, 
anyway!” 

** It is an education to be made a goose of by Miss Beck- 
with,” responded the youth next to her, gallantly making 
himself Lorraine’s champion. For the remainder of the 
dinuer he was left to his own reflections and almonds. Her 
very large sleeve served as a convenient screen for his neigh- 
bor, while she devoted herself to the man on her other side. 

** Surely,” Lorraine was saying, ‘‘you are too hard on 
yourself in giving up everything for your work; you owe 
something, too, to the world and society.” 

Ray smiled—*‘‘ sadly,” Dolly would have said. ‘‘I think 
the world will manage to get along without me. It seems 
to have forgotten my existence for the last three years pretty 
well,” he answered. ‘‘ Do you know, this is the first time [ 
have had on my evening dress in a year or more—and it 
must be sadly out of fashion,” he added, glancing at the 
immaculate broad shirt fronts about him; but without wait- 
ing for her to answer, he went on: ‘‘ Yet I have never re- 
gretted giving up other things for the work, and I have 
been much happier in doing it than in the old days when I 
had everything I wanted, even when I had no idea where 
my next meal was coming from, and had to buy coal enough 
to keep me warm in a pail: I suppose because I had dis- 
covered that there was more satisfaction for me in the work 
than in anything else.” 

‘Is that not a little selfish in you?” questioned Lorraine, 
softly, looking at him with a little gleam of mischief in her 
wonderful eyes. But he did not respond as the other men 
would. He was a not educated in the quick repar 
tee of the day, and took her question as seriously as he did 
all else, as he answered: 

“T don’t know. I have often wondered if it was not really 
that.” And she regretted having asked him, for something 
in his voice made her realize she had touched a tender point. 
“Yes,” he went on, “‘it is a question whether we have a 
right to do what is our greatest pleasure. But it must be 
right to use the gifts we have, if only we could feel sure we 
could ever really do anything good by it; that is the trouble.” 

‘“* Talking of good,” broke in the man on the other side of 
Lorraine, who had been waiting impatiently some time to 
win her attention : ‘‘ Miss Beckwith can give you several 
points on that score; the power of beauty is certainly the 
greatest good.” 

Lorraine turned to him a. She was sorry the in- 
terruption had come, and the indelicate flattery of his remark 
jarred on her; but although she answered him with some 
short little speech, he was not to be put off, and for the re- 
mainder of the dinner absorbed most of her attention. 


The winter was almost over. New York was losing a 
little of its gray sternness as the trees in the parks and 
squares showed a glimmer of green. Everything was giv- 
ing a promise of spring. ‘And I sup) sp means 
house-cleaning,” thought practical Mrs. Jack, as she leaned 
out of her window to take one long breath of the pure fresh 


air. 

“Dolly, will you take me in? I have come to this haven 
of rest to try one week of domestic felicity on nothing a 
year—in fact, to see Paradise in a nutshell.” 

With an exclamation of surprise, Dolly turned to t 
her sister. ‘It is an unexpected joy that your Royal ihigh- 
ness dei to honor our humble abode,” she answered, 
mages y. ‘But, Reine, what sudden freak has seized 
er to leave St. Au ine and all its attractions and come 

*k to town in mid-Lent?’ 

“Oh, I haven’t come back to town at all. I’m here just 
from the tiresome people, 
our res parents that the everlasting 
heat was ruining my d tion and complexion, so the 
consented to spare me for a week. And herelam! Iw 
try to be good and amiable, Dolly, if you will let me stay.” 

















She unfastened her wraps with a sigh of contentment in her 
present surroundings. 

The whole proceeding seemed unlike her dignified sister ; 
but being a wise woman, Dolly did not question her further, 
and after seeing that she was comfortable and in a mood to 
listen, she chattered on about her own affairs—her trials 
with the maids, Mrs. cott’s last esthetic tea, and Mr. 
Reynolds’s growing pop ity. 


“You see,” she was saying, “‘we have wh to know 
him very well, and he told me a little of his life that explains 
agreatdeal. There is an old uncle somewhere who adopted 


him when his parents died. He was rich, I suppose, for he 
gave him everything he wanted, and when he had finished 
college sent him abroad to travel and have a time for 
a year or two. Well, in Paris he became infatuated with 
painting. - Some of the big there found out that he had 
talent, and praised his work. He says himself it was ‘in 
the blood,’ and he could not give itup. Then the old uncle, 
who had always expected him to go into some horrid old 
mills he ain was furious, and after his first letter about 
it, would not see him or let him write again. Poor Ra 
Reynolds had a pretty hard time, I imagine, for he is terri- 
bly proud, and he really was fond ofthe old man. But 
now he is gradually becoming known and making a name 
for himself. Jack says he is altogether too much discov- 
ered, for we don’t see as much of him 1s we used to. Well, 
it was my Jack, anyway, who first discovered him,” she con- 
cluded, with a little grunt of wifely satisfaction. 

“Did Mr. Reynolds tell you that I met him once or twice 
this winter after your dinner?” 

Dolly was absorbed in tryin 
garment of her husband’s, but 
sister spoke. 

‘‘ Yes,” Lorraine continued; “once at an art reception, 
when he had the audacity to say that he did not like the 
portrait that Copporal did of me. Imagine the disgust of 
our austere mother, who was with me! To pay five thou- 
sand dollars, and then not to have it appreciated, was more 
than she could calmly endure, and he is settled in her opin- 
ion forever as one of your wretched bohemians. Another 
time I met him in the Park, just before we went South. It 
was one of those soft March days. I had left the carriage 
to walk home, and I came upon him sketching. He walked 
home with me, and was—interesting. He talks well, and is 
different from the others. I am glad he is doing well. He 
is certainly more amusing than most of your queer set, and 
pleasant, as people go.” 


to mend some impossible 
e looked up quickly as her 


‘« Jack, Jack dear, do wake up; I must talk to you!” 

Tt was at the end of the week that Lorraine had spent 
with them. Dolly was in her dressing-gown combing out 
her hair. Jack had been waiting some time for that opera- 
tion to b> finished and the gas extinguished. He had feign- 
ed sleep, hoping in that way to avoid the talk that, from 
small indications, he foresaw was before him. It was one 
o'clock at night; he had had a ty ! day, and was tired and 
decidedly sleepy. At her words he groaned. The groan 
seemed to encourage her, and she continued : 

«1 don’t understand it at all, and the more I think of it 
the more puzzled and mad I get.” 

‘Might I venture to ask if ‘it’ refers to the cook’s last 
escapade, or the change in the tariff?’ asked Jack, mildly, 
rousing reluctantly, now that he felt sure he was in for it. 

“Don’t be an idiot, dear,” said Dolly. ‘‘If you haven't 
seen what is going on, you must be blind. Of course I mean 
Reine and Mr. Reynolds.” 

Jack sighed. Now he realized indeed what was before him. 

“You see,” she went on, excitedly, ‘‘I feel, somehow, re- 
sponsible about it. Here is Reine virtually engaged to that 
Mr. Van Courtland. Mamma is planning the trousseau, 
even; and everybody expected that she would announce it 
long before this. Then she comes here, and has been sweet- 
er this week than she ever was before; no one could help 
falling in love with her; and there is Ray Reynolds!” 

Having relieved her feelings, Dolly felt better. 
curled herself up in a small heap on the bed and went on: 

‘*Sometimes I think I will warn him. Then that seems 
absurd. Then I think I will open my mind to Reine; but 
I would like to see the angel Gabriel himself say a oe 
to her of disapproval about herself. Well, I am sure I don't 
know what todo! I think, really, Jack, you should hint to 
Ray Reynolds about it. A man can do those things easier 
than a woman.” 

Jack was fully awake now, and rose oe. to the occasion. 
** Dolly, don’t you do anything at all,” said he, solemnly. 
*T certainly will not. Leave them to themselves to settle 
it; and, for Heaven’s sake, don’t let us get ourselves mixed 
up in other people’s love-affairs. If Reynolds doesn’t know 
all the talk about Reine he is a fool, and that I know he is 
not. No, dear, he must take care of himself. Good gra- 
cious! a man can’t expect to play with such fire as your 
fascinating sister and not get burnt. I warned him at first; 
that is enough. Leave them alone, Puss, and go to sleep. 
No one managed us when we were going through the same 
thing, and don’t let us try to manage any one else.” 

With which sage remark he turned resolutely to the wall, 
and Dolly felt it would be useless to pursue the subject 
further, and was forced to be contented. 


It was the day that Lorraine was to go home. Mrs. Beck- 
with had sent her a number of notes and invitations that 
had collected during her absence, and had written that she 
would send for her in the afternoon. Lent was nearly over. 
With Easter the season began again. The contents of the 
notes seemed to revive Lorraine’s old spirit. The strange 
sweetness that had amazed Dolly and Jack during her visit 
disappeared suddenly. 

**Oh!” she cried, rising from the chair, where she had been 
almost lost to view behind the pile of envelopes and papers, 
“these mean living! going back to the world! and admira- 
tion and excitement! The kind of life I was made for. I 
never, never could be happy in any other!” 

Dolly did not answer. She could not talk with Lorraine 
in her present mood. They looked at life from such differ- 
ent points of view. 

‘*Mr. Van Courtland’s servant,” the maid announced, and 
the irreproachable Cruthers approached. He had a small 
package that he ‘‘’ad horders to deliver into Miss Beckwith’s 
hown ’ands,” and the solemnity of the occasion was manifest 
in his manner as he bowed himself out. 

Dolly involuntarily uttered a little scream of admiration 
as Lorraine opened the package. It contained a bracelet 
made of diamonds—a slender band of the gems, which were 
of wonderful clearness, and in the centre, cunningly devised, 
also of the stones, was the Van Courtland coat of arms. It 
was exquisitely done, and the effect was dazzling and very 
beautiful. 

**I was longing for the ‘ world, the flesh, and the devil,’ 
and a part of them has come to me, it seems,” said Lorraine, 


She 
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pon se | the bracelet on her arm exultantly. ‘‘ These are 
some of the old Van Courtland jewels, | suppose. -On dit 
that all together they would buy a small kingdom.” 

“There is a note,” said Dolly, sharply. Her sister’s voice 
had an unpleasant ring, and she felt cross with her. 

“Yes,” said Lorraine, reading it. ‘‘He is going abroad 
for a few weeks on business, he writes. When he returns 
he hopes to find that I have accepted the bracelet, and—” 
She stopped, tearing the note into pieces. Then said, excit- 
edly: “it is an epitome of all:I meant this morning. Oh, 
it is something to own diamonds like these, and to be envied 
and admired, and rule in your own small world! I love it! I 
always have loved it! I never could be contented in another 
kind of life. 1 have tried it for this one week, and I want 
to go back.” 

he stopped, for there was a sound at the door, Mr. 
Reynolds often came in unannounced, and he stood there 
now. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” he said, quickly. 
an errand, but it’s of no consequence.” 

There was an uncomfortable pause. With a few mum- 
bled words Dolly made an excuse to leave the room—*‘ to 
let them have it out alone,” she thought, with inward rage 
at her heartless sister. 

Ray turned to follow Dolly from the room, when Lorraine 
spoke: 

“T am going home in a few moments. Will you say 
good-by to me?” 

She came over to him, and spoke quietly. She seemed 
only a very fair, gentle girl now; all the pride and restless- 
ness had gone out of her voice. He felt he had been hasty 
in the judgment of the few words he had overheard. She 
had shown him always the sweetest, most womanly side of 
her nature. What did the gossip of the world matter? And 
—she was going away. 

He took the hand she reached to him in his strong, ‘firm 
rasp, and he looked down on the slender white fingers. 
‘hen he dropped it quickly. He had had a wild impulse 

for an instant, but he recovered his reason as he saw the 
bracelet with the Van Courtland coat of arms. 


It was a warm night in the early summer. ‘The last day 
positively that any one could be in town,” Dolly had said, 
and on the morrow she and Jack would take flight to a tiny 
cottage by the sea. She had gathered a few of the late 
stayers in the city for a farewell dinner. 

They had nearly all assembled, and Dolly was wonder- 
ing what was detaining her other guest, when Mr. Reynolds 
came in hurriedly. 

“T have just had a telegram,” he said, speaking quickly 
to Dolly. ‘‘ My uncle is very ill. He has sent for me.” 

‘‘And you must go immediately,” she answered, kindly, 
thinking only of him. 

**No; there is no train yet. I will wait through the din- 
ner, if you will excuse me immediately after it. ‘Then Iwill 
not spoil the table.” 

She smiled at his thoughtfulness, and said a few words of 
quiet sympathy before turning to another guest. 

Ray looked about the rooms nervously. ‘The news from 
his uncle made him sensitive, and he felt keenly out of 
place in the light talk of the people about him. Then he 
saw Lorraine. She had returned to the city for a few days, 
and was standing with Mr. Van Courtland, who was there 
‘of course.” Ray had not seen her since her visit to Dolly. 

He went over to her quickly; something in her face drew 
him there in spite of himself. 

** Ah, a glad to see you,” said Mr. Van Courtland 
with easy familiarity as he came up tothem. That gentle- 
man prided himself on being a patron of the arts. ee 
you are off on some pleasure jaunt soon. Lucky fellows, 
you artists! Go where you please, do as you like; no cares 
or responsibilities. Going soon?” 

* Yes, to-night,” answered Ray, shortly. Then turning 
to Lorraine, he said, softly, looking deep into her eyes: ‘‘ It 
is a long time since I have seen you. Are you quite well?” 

The words were commonplace, but she turned her eyes 
from him as she answered, ‘‘ Quite well, thank you.” 

Jack was leading the way into the dining-room, and Dolly 
touched Ray’s arm. 


**T ran down on 


“‘T have asked you the same question three times, Mr. 
Reynolds, and you are paying no attention to me at all.” 
Then in a lower tone Dolly added: ‘‘I know this dinner is 
hard for you, but you have scarcely spoken to the girl on 
the other side of "i Say just a few words to one of us, 
or people will talk. It is almost ovet anyway; you can go 
in a minute,” 

Ray started. He had forgotten ay 
and what was expected of him. He had been watching 
Lorraine at the other end of the table. Now the dinner was 
almost over. He was going away for along time. It might 
be a sudden madness, but a wild irresistible impulse seized 
him. 

“You have always been good to me; will you help me 
now?” he asked, — to Dolly quickly. ‘I have a 
message for your sister. i must have an answer before I 
leave—and I go in a moment.” 

His voice was very serious. Dolly understood it was im- 
portant. But how? Lorraine was at the far end of the 
table; the seconds were fying. 

‘* Wait; I have it,” she said at last, producing a tiny pen- 
cil. ‘‘ Write it, and I will send it to her.” 

The only paper that Ray had was the telegram. He tore 
off a bit of it, and wrote a few words on the yellow paper. 
Dolly called a waiter, and gave the order quietly, attracting 
no one’s attention. 

“It is a message for the young lady, and is most im- 
ortant. The gentleman must have an answer before she 
eaves the room—you understand?” The man bowed and left 

her. 

The last course of bonbons and fruit had been served. 
The candles were burning low under their pink shades. 
There was a general air of disorder among the as and 
silver, and a low murmur of laughter and talk. Jack was 
in the midst of a thrilling hunting story, and looked up in 
surprise as Dolly made the signal to rise. It was inconsid- 
erate of her not to have waited until he had finished. Mr. 
Van Courtland stooped to pick up one of Lorraine’s long 
gloves from the floor as the waiter spoke to her. “‘ The 

entleman must have an answer, miss, before you go. It 

important.” 

She opened the folded paper and glanced at the few words. 

The women moved rt. towards the door as the gen- 
tlemen rose to let them pass. Ray was on the other side of 
the table. The man was just behind her, waiting for an 
answer. She raised her eyes from the paper. There was a 
beautiful new courage in them, a coura, rn of happiness 
and trust, and they met Ray’s uofliuchingly as be stood 
leaning forward, waiting. 


where he was, 
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She had almost reached the door. ‘‘The gentleman, 
miss,” whispered the waiter behind her. Her eyes still looked 
into Ray’s, and her young voice was clear and strong. He 
could hear each syllable as, pausing at the door a moment 
before passing out, she answered the waiter, “‘ You may 
tell the gentleman, Yes.” 


A LOVE-SONG. 


aw winds laden with perfume light, 

Tiny leaves of delicate hue, 

Trembling blossoms of pink and white, 
Heaven's own sky of deepest blue— 

Oh, my Love! come close to my side! 

Oh, my Love! ’tis the sweet May-tide! 


Fragile flowers among the grass 
Offer to us their incense sweet, 
Bow meek heads as we idly pass 
Ruthlessly crushing them ‘neath our feet. 
Oh, my Sweet! lov-k into my eyes! 
Oh, my Sweet! ‘neath the feir May skies! 


Sunlight golden floods all the plain, 
Hills stand bathed in the sifining haze; 
Weary Earth, forgetting her pain, 
Smiles and dreams through the happy days. 
Oh, my Heart! winter clouds are past! 
Love, my Own! May has come at last! 
Virginia FRANKLYN. 









[ANSWERS TO%G 
| CORRESPONDEN 


Nemoure 19.—Presuming that your inqniry refers to announcement 






cards, we would say either send them to your entire acquaintance, or else 
do vot have them at all, trasting to the newspaper items to inform your 
friends of your marriage. 


Very Tunonant.—It wonld be unusnal to have flower favors on such an 
occasion. Use your plants and cut flowers in masses and groaps rather 
than scattered. The ushers first, maid of honor next, bride and her fa- 
ther last; groom with best man awaits bride at altar, Consult your cler- 
gyman for particnlars as to the service. 

Sunsorisen.—You should enclose your calling-card with the invitation 
for Commencement: “ Miss Smith,” for the eldest danghter “ Miss Mary 
Smith,” for the younger. Both may have the address. 

Maunine.—Such an invitation requires no answer, though you may 
send your cards with “ congratulations” written upon them. It is better 
taxte not to send a wedding-gilt to a “ mere acquaintance.” 

Marix.—1. It would not be good form to issue your wedding invita- 


tions in the way = suggest. The lavender dress will be suitable. 3, 
Leave off the veil. 4. Groom shonid wear black frock-coat, light trou- 
sers, white silk four-in-hand or Ascot tie. 

( 


+, C.—Proba!)ly your duty would be to receive the guests. 

M. E. R.—Send your friends books for a gradnation present—works of 
history or standard novels. Send them at avy time shortly before Com- 
mencement. . 

Miss J. M. C.—Your suggestions about the shirred waist and tucked 
skirt are excelicut. Use gray-blue velvet jike the blue of the figure in 
the batiste. Wear either pear! or tan mousquetaire gloves. 

Aw Ot» Sonsertsen.—The black cotton crépon should have a round 
waist with tucked or shirred yoke, large sleeves, and a skirt about four 
og! wide at the foot, sloped narrower at the top, and widely hemmed. 

Jse wide tucks rather than flounces. Make the wool crépon or the 
tamise with a more closely gored skirt, trimmed around the foot and at 
bo —_ sp — —_—= ee silk. Get black India silk with tiny 
ots or hair stripes of white for a shirt waist made like the sur, 
illustrated in Baer No. 18 eee” wee 

Jone.—If the groom has the courage to await you alone at the altar, 
there is no objection to dispensing with a best man. The cut-away coat 
will answer, but a frock-coat is preferred usually. 

“J. P. H."—Your line is v itabl for making up over helio. 
trope as a donble skirt. If jet galloon is too heavy, use merely bands of 
black satin ribbon two inches wide, 

Oxy Sussortmer.—The dotted net like your sample is still used for 
dresses, though not so much as formerly. 

“A Constant yn plage Tn is used again. Gore the English 
skirt of your black gros grain, and put a ruche of satin ribbon or of lace 
around the foot and another abont the knee, Cut off the basque, and add 
a short circular basque of satin to the round waist. Have also shoulder 
roffies or a collarette of satin. Covers for filing your Bazars can be pur- 
chased at stationers’. 

8. H. M.—Hang the lace skirt from the belt of the under-skirt, and 
leave it unattached below, Cut off the basque, and add a wide girdie of 
bias black satin. ‘I'rim the top of the sleeves with ruffles of the lace you 
mention to give them fuller effect. 

“Five Yeans’ Scusoetsenr.”—Use your widest embroidery for a round 
ag waist and the lower part of sleeves that have a puff of plain 

ndia linen at top. The bea So embroidery can serve as two side 
panels in a skirt of plain linen, while the narrowest edging will make a 

athered collurette and collar. There seems to be vo help for your cape 
yut to refit it in its present shape. Do not alier the Russian blouse, as it 
is becoming. ‘Those who have ench blouses will continue to wear them. 
Your suggestions about the gray dress are good, though satin is preferable 
to Sg Ap am amy ne} - 

E. C. J.—Make the lace skirt four yards wide, hanging straight over a 
silk or satin foundation skirt. bens surplice — 4 the Calet with 
coatlike back, a satin ribbon belt edging the front at the waist-line, and 

ps of lace finishing the lapped edge and the tail of the coat. Make 
mution-leg sleeves not tvo full at top over a silk lining, and have a straight 
collar of jet or of lace. 

Carrie Betie.—Get plain white flannel for a blouse waist made like 
that of the flannel dress illustrated in Bazar No. 19. Use the new striped 
serge 7 ew for mutton-leg sleeves, and have a plain biue collar and 
belt. of batiste dresees in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 19. 
Corn-flower blue is lighter and brighter than navy blue, being that of the 
French biuet, the “ -sailor” so familiar in old-fashi gardens, 

M. C. M.—Take the drapery out of your brocaded satin skirt, cut it in 
five or seven gored breadths, the whole about four yards wide at the foot, 
and edged there with the shirred ruffle you mention. Let the skirt escape 
the floor all around. Cut off the pointed waist, making it perfectly round, 
and add a circular basque about six inches deep. Bat ellow or pink 
chiffon full in front as a plastron or vest and as a stock-cullur, or else use 
white guipure as a plastron and collar, with deep cuffs of guipure on fall 
sleeves of the brocade. 

L. G.—Your challi is suitable for a World’s Fair dress. Make it with a 
belted waist hooked invisibly on the left side. Have a satin ribbou collar, 
cuffs, and wide folded belt of one of the rose shades in the cballi. Large 
puffed sleeves should taper to the wrists. The skirt, four yards wide and 
closely gored at top, needs no trimming, as you say you are rather short 
of stature. Get a Marquise hat of brown rice straw, the brim turned up 
o— in front, and trimmed with pink satin rosettes and green mignonette 
stalks. 

A. Z.—Get yellow flowered cretonne for a washable spread and pillow 
scarf for your yellow room. Muke the spread a square slightly largec 
than the bed, and edge with a roffle four Inches wide gathered through 
the middle, Have a single breadth long enough to cover both pillows 
and hang down each side as low as the spread hangs. Border this with a 
ruffle like that on the spread. In writing notes of thanks for wedding- 
gifts, the bride expectant should address her fiancé’s relatives as Dear Mr. 
or Mra.—not as r Uncle, ete. The napery furnished by the bride 
should have the initials of her maiden name embroidered upon it, but 
— not have a monograin in which the groom's initial is combined 
w vere. 

A Constant Reanen.—A wedding and tion dress for a widow 
should be of pearl-gray silk, satin, or bengaline. The skirt, slight! 
trained, should be trimmed with ruches of lace or of ribbon. The round 
waist with circular basque should have fronts and a vest with 
collar of white chiffon. The bair should be plogly arranged and 
ornamented with jewelled pins or ribbon twista, without a veil. The in- 
vitations issued by the bride's parents are worded precisely as if the bride 
were not a widow. 

Hitpeearpe.—A crépon, jadine, or India silk dress of becoming 
color, whether light or dark, is suitable for hotel dinners during the 
World's Fair. If you attend evéning receptions, you will need full dress 
there as elsewhere. Very light colors rather than white are chosen for 
gowns by guests on clase day. 


(Continued on page 418, Supplement.) 
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SUMMER TOILETTES. 
i pelisse illustrated in Fig. 1, forming part of an elabo- 
rate visiting toilette, is of gray and rose shot silk with 
black guipure lace. It is made close-fitting, with a Watteau 
leat added at the back. A lace bertha drapes the shoulders, 
he siceves have forearms of lace, and a lace flounce is add- 
ed at the lower edge 

A tan-colored serge costume, Fig. 2, is composed of a 
plain skirt worn with a shirt waist of Persian-figured India 
silk, over which is douned a sleeveless Eton jacket, double- 
breasted, with large buttons. 

Fig. 3 is a gown of pale violet crépon. Four ring flounces, 
self-bound at the edge, border the skirt, and groups of simi 
lar flounces form a deep bertha about the bodice, below a 
yoke and high collar of ivory guipure lace. A deep corse- 
let of the lace encases the bodice below the bertha, and the 
sleeves have deep lace cuffs. A belt of changeable violet 
ribbon hangs in a long bow at the left side of the front. 

A belted bodice for a batiste gown, or to be used as a sep- 
arate shirt waist, has fronts which are shirred at the shoul 
der and waist and crossed, and a box-pleated back, The 
crossed fronts leave the throat exposed, and a rolled collar 
is added across the back. Narrow bands of Russian em- 
broidery done in cross stitch on white linen are the trim 
ming 

The India silk gown, Fig. 5 on page 409, has a ground of 
shot green and violet, with rings and dashes of cream white. 
The skirt is of the nine-gored shape, of which a diagram 
pattern was given in last week’s Bazar. A fold of green 
velvet is placed near the lower edge, with narrow cord gimp 
at its edges, similar gimp defining the seams of the skirt. 
The full bodice enters the skirt under a velvet belt, with a 
chou at the side. Small curved jacket fronts of velvet come 
from the side seams, meeting in a point on the chest, and 
are surmounted by a frilled collarette which is carried across 
the back 

The very elegant cape Fig. 6 is of black net covered with 
rich embroidery in metal and silk cords, and having a bor- 
der of biscuit-colored appliqué on black net, A double col- 
larette falls over the shoulders, and a full ruche encircles the 
neck 

slue and green shot hop sacking is the material of the sim- 
ple and pretty gown Fig.7’ The skirt is ‘“‘ hooped” with 
three folds of the material, piped with blue bengaline. A 
full guimpe with stock-collar of the bengaline occupies the 
front and top of the bodice, with a collarette falling beyond 
it edged with narrow jet gimp. Three rows of gimp define 
a b:‘t, and the sleeves are triple-puffed, with gimp at the 
wri t 

‘, ae child’s Empire frock, Fig. 8, of Russian blue wool is 
flowing from a narrow yoke, which is covered by a double 
ruffle of the material, a similar ruffle edging the skirt. A 
white mull guimpe fills out the neck. 

The gown of which two views are given in Figs. 9 and 
10 is of gray wool, made in very simple fashion, with groups 
of milliners’ folds of heliotrope satin on the skirt, and a 
plain bodice entering the skirt, which is merely piped at its 
upperedge. The upper part of the sleeves is a double puff, 
caught with tiny star rosettes of bias satin. It is completed 
for outdoors by a scarf wrap of plaid silk in gray and helio 
trope, which is adjusted to the figure by shirring, crosses at 
the front, meets in a point at the back, and falls in flat panels 
to the foot of the skirt at the sides. It is edged with a 
pompon fringe. 


Fig. 2.—Senex Gown wira Six BLousE AND SLEEVELESS 


JACKET. 
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Fig. 4.—Bopice ror Batiste Gown. 


PETS IN THE HOME. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
THE MONKEY TRIBE. 


r s most desired and the most dreaded of pets 

belongs to the race nearest the human in many 
ways, our next of kin—the four-handed. Monkeys 
of all sorts, from the tiny specimen who can hide 
between one’s two hands, up to the savage Gorilla 
himself, have been eagerly sought for pets since 
the beginning of time, or at least as far back as we 
can find out how people lived. 

While our four-handed relatives are the most 
amusing, they are also, unfortunately, the most 
troublesome of pets. The addition of one of them 
to a family circle is almost invariably the cause of 
dissension. He is the pet-lover’s delight, but just 
as certainly the housekeeper’s despair, The one 
feels that it is cruel to confine to a cage a creature 
so active and restless, while the other bemoans the 
furniture injared, her bric-A-brac destroyed—in fact, 
the insecurity of any object under the roof with 
that mischief-working creature. The one and the 
only bin A therefore, to satisfy both factions in the 
household is to place the cunning culprit in a room 
by himself, in which is nothing he can injure, and 
let him visit the other parts of the house only un- 
der the guardianship of some one who can give un- 
divided attention to him, and who shall be made re- 
sponsible for any pranks in which he may indulge. 

Monkeys are really in many ways delightful pets. 
They are so intelligent that a study of their ways is 
of t interest; they are always original, even in 
their nangnpnes, and so comical in all their ways 
that they furnish a never-failing source of entertain- 
ment to the grown-up part of the family, while to 
the children they are the most charming of play- 
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mates. A chimpanzee who played with children would 
imitate everything they did in their games, and when they 
resorted to “making faces” to amuse themselves, they 
found that he could beat them at that. He understood 
that it was in play, and seemed to take as much pleasure 
in it as they did. No house can be very dull that enjoys 
the presence of a monkey. 

Besides this, they are affectionate little creatures; they 
form the warmest friendships with people, sometimes 
even becoming almost painfully attached to a friend. 
They are sensitive too; they respond readily to kindness; 
they grieve over our neglect, and resent being ridiculed or 
laughed at. One monkey felt so insulted by a gentleman 
going about on all-fours, which he evidently considered 
as intended to mock him, that he went into a fury of rage, 
and never forgave the joker, with whom he had previous- 
ly been on the most friendly terms. 

That all of the four-handed are mischievous, Dr_ Oswald 
—who has given much study to them—says is a mistake. 
The most fertile in troublesome pranks belong to the 
African branch of the family, though it must be admitted 
that our own monkeys are not above reproach in that re- 
gard; they will all, as our grandmothers used to say, 
“bear watching.” 

The first por the most imperative duty of a keeper of 
one of these lively pets is to furnish plenty of entertain- 
ment for him—objects that he may hammer and bang, and 
toys that he may destroy; for what is called mischief is 
simply his irrepressible activity. He must be doing some- 
thing, he has no genius for repose. Hence it is cruel to 
keep a monkey in a cage, not only because he is a pitiable 
sight to every one who loves his own freedom, but because 
he will pine and die for want of something to interest him. 
A monkey made happy, kept comfortably warm, and prop- 
erly fed so as to be in health, is a perennial source of in- 
terest and amusement in a household. There is no end to 
the stories of these comical fellow-creatures, with their 
drolleries and almost human ways, from Du Chaillu’s 
2 baby Nshiego Mbouva down to the pathetic little 

ellow on the hand-organ whose heart Mr. Garner won by 
addressing him in his own language. 

Perhaps the most civilizable monkey that we can get 
at is the Spider Monkey, from Central America. This 
fellow takes kindly to our ways of living, is neat and nice 
in person, exceedingly affectionate, and often most gentle 
in disposition, though animals differ in characteristics ex- 
actly as people do. In buying a pet, therefore, it is im- 
portant to select one that is naturally amiable, whose tem- 
per has not been soured by ill treatment. When washed 
and brushed every day, the Spider Monkey becomes really 
beautiful, and his halden- bien coat silky to the touch. 
He readily learns to walk on two feet, or hands, which 
makes him about two feet tall,and he has so many ways 
of expressing his mind that he may be almost said to talk. 

The only objection to the Spider Monkey is his size. 
He is rather large for a home pet; but hundreds of smaller 
ones are brought to our seaport cities every year, and 
may at any time be bought of the dealers in beasts and 
birds. There is not one of them, I believe, unless his 
temper has been sorely tried by abuse, who will not be 
easily tamed by kindness and care, and become a source 
of great pleasure to his keeper. 

As I said, this restless creature should never be caged; 
but it is necessary to have some way of limiting his range, 
and perhaps the least irksome is by a light chain, not heavy 
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Fig. 5.—Inp1a Sirk Gown with VELVET TRIMMING. 


enough to be a burden, and long enough to give him some 
liberty. Changing his place from_time to time, now attach- 
ing his chain to the kitchen table leg, now to a clothes-post 
in the yard, for an hour chaining him where he can look 
into the street, and for another where family affairs may 
interest him, will give him the variety he craves, and keep 
him interested and amused. 

This shivering exile from the tropics should always have 
a warm and comfortable bed, with plenty of blankets or 
other coverings. A dry and airy furnace-room is a good 
ylace for him to pass his nights; but it must be dry, for he 
is exceedingly susceptible to cold and dampness, A small 
hammock, or a swing of proper size, will furnish him amuse- 
ment for hours every day, 

As to diet, the monkey needs very little or no animal 
food, but plenty of grain products and fruit. He is partic- 
ularly fond of eating what his human friends eat, and he 
develops a discriminating taste very quickly. Nothing de- 
lights him more than to take his “8 at the family table, 
where he will go through the bill of fare, from soup to 
coffee, with the greatest relish. 

The smaller members of the four-handed tribe, the Mar- 
mosets, are much more easily kept in the city, and if one is 
careful to secure a pet of a gentle dlapositioe, he will be 
found as harmless in the house as a domestic Pussy. He is 
neither so restless nor so mischievous as his bigger brethren; 
nor, it must be added, is he so intelligent and interesting to 
study. A Marmoset who is well cared for, washed and 
brushed, and properly fed is a delicate and dainty pet that 
no lady need hesitate to have about her person; and to be 
close to a human being, cuddled into the neck above one’s 
collar, or snuggled down in a warm hand, is the dearest 
delight of the shivering little creature, who suffers much in 
our climate. 


I said the little beast was as harmless as Pussy. I should 
qualify that statement by making one exception. The Mar- 


moset is apt to be unfriendly to a bird. He seems to regard 
a canary as his iegitimate prey, and the more spirited of the 
family will attack any caged bird. 

In buying one of these little fellows out of a store or from 
a sailor, the first thing to be looked after is a tight band, 
which it is customary to tie around the body to attach a 
cord or chain to. Very often this band is uncomfortably 
tight, perhaps because the animal has grown, and his fur is 
apt entirely to conceal it. I have known more than one 
made very cross and nearly killed by this band, who on be- 
ing relieved of it changed greatly for the better both in 
health and temper. 

Marmosets living under conditions so unnatural are ex- 
tremely delicate, and need thoughtful care, first as to food, 
which should be mostly fruit, with bread and oatmeal or 
other grain if they like it; and secondly, though perhaps 
even more important, as to warmth. A Marmoset prefers 
to be about the person of his keeper. I knew one that was 
perfectly happy in a round knitting-ball basket hung from 
his mistress’s belt, and another who spent nearly all his time 
in the breast pocket of his master’s coat. A completely 
equipped doll’s cradle furnished one pet with a comfortable 
nest by day and bed by night, and he would slip under the 
covers as deftly as anybody. 

A Marmoset that I kept myself lived comfortably all win- 
ter on a mantel against a chimney which a furnace fire kept 
always warm, in a room that was never cold. The mantel 
was covered with a board wrapped in flannel, and he was 
fastened by a light cord to an iron weight, the cord having 
a swivel so that it would not kink. The cord was long 
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enough to give him the freedom of the mantel, a tall-backed 
chair at one end and a bookcase at the other. 

The bed of my pet was a wooden box lined with blanket, 
with a piece of the same spread over the top for cover; and 
the care with which he lifted the blanket, curled his tail up 
like a watch-spring, and slipped in so as not to disarrange 
the covering was very droll to see. In spite of all this 
warmth, if I heated a flat stone and put it on the mantel, he 
would discover it in a moment, take his seat on that stone, 
and never leave it till all the warmth had departed. 

A pair of Marmosets that lived in a house in Brooklyn 
were kept in a large cage, perbaps two and a half by four 
feet, and four feet high. he bed was in a small box fast- 
ened up under the roof, with a small round hole for entrance, 
During the summer they were kept on a back porch, and 
after getting accustomed to the ee they were let 
out every day. At first they were afraid to leave the porch, 
but they soon grew bolder, and made excursions all about the 





Fig. 6—Empromerep Net Cape. 





Fig. 8.—Emprre Frock rox Giri From 4 TO 8 
YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 7.—Gown or Hor Sackine wit Sik GuImMPE. 


vicinity, using the cat’s highway, the back fences. Dogs 
always barked at them, but from dogs they were safe, but 
I was not so sure about cats till I was amused to see that 
Pussy plainly regarded the droll little beasts as uncanny, 
and gave them the right of way whenever they appeared. 
About four o’clock every day the little wanderers returned 
to their cage, and to their bed for the night. Excepting 
when their cage door blew shut, or somebody was too near 
it when their sleepy-time arrived, I believe they never failed 
to go home. Two years the little fellows furnished amuse- 
ment and interest to the neighborhood by their pranks. 


Figs. 9 and 10.—Gown with Pia Sick 
ScaRF. 








ARGUS GIGANTEUS. 


— branch of the noted pheasant family 
ranks highest in size and brilliancy of 
plumage, and only in their native wilds in 
Sumatra or India can their magnificence be 
seen to advantage 

The Argus pheasant is not a brave bird; a 
very sliglt noise throws the vain creature 
into quite a panic, and in haste the nearest, 
heaviest growth of under-scrub is sought, 
where he may in safety preserve, unruffled, 


the beautiful feathered coat 

At certain seasons, ‘‘when household 
thoughts prevail,” Sir Argus makes a circus 
in the forest from ten to twelve feet in di 
ameter, making sure that every obstruction 


of leaf, twig, and branch that would hamper 
his gymnastic feats of love are cleared away, 
he vigorously bestirs himself for action 

It seems to be well understood between 
Sir Argus and Madam, who, meanwhile, has 
quietly settled herself upon a high arched 
kuot or lofty branch, ready to receive the 
customary gallant attentions; when arrange- 
ments are oompleted, paterfamilias, with 
every feather in order, commences prancing 
round the cleared circle,exhibiting his pretty 
paces, thus greatly delighting his audience 
of one, perched aloft 

Occasionally accidents will happen, and 
the swift runner, forgetting all else but the 
beloved one, narrowly watching his agile 
movements, steps a little outside the charm- 
ed circle,and suddenly finds himself ensnared. 

Then comes madam’s great advantage , 
she is strong of wing, and does not delay 
seeking a familiar roost, she watches 
the sad imprisoument of her liege lord 

She can easily secrete herself; she sports 
no gay attire; and rarely do sportsmen or 


where 


hunter find her abiding-places 
From her lofty eyrie, as unconcerned as | 
might a stranger be, she watches with ut- 


most calmness the 
forting herself, no doubt, that there are other 
cavaliers on wing, as richly clothed, as chiv- 
alrous, and as adventurous as her lost mate, 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 





has been weed for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect | 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allaye | 
all pai res wind colle d is the best remedy for | 
diarrhea, Sold by dra n every part of the | 
world. Twehty-five cents a bottle.—[{ Adv.) 





A SENSATIONAL STORY 
has attracted attention lately, bat as a matter of fact 
the public has also devoted time to things substantial, 
judging by the unprecedented sales of the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk.  Unequalled as a food 
fur infants. Sold by Grocers and Droggists.—{Ade.) 
SPARE THE LUNGS. 

Dea Hoxeu'’s Cerrais Caovr Coes acts at once on 
luny tissues and removes a}! congesiion, Prevents diph- 
theria. Mailed on receipt of 50 conta, A, P, Hoxsie, 
Bufaiv, N. ¥., Mfr.—{ Ade.) 





ADVEE'LISEMEN TS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
i Breaktast Breakfast Cora 


NO ALKALIES or + OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 

tp tg a 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
} with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
aod is far more economical, 
costing less than one cent 


acup It is delicious, nour 
ishing, and BASILY DIGESTED. 


Bold by Grocers everywhere. 


-W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
Every 
Meal-Time 


At Breakfast—a Strengthener. 
At Luncheon—a Comfort. 
At Dinner—a Necessity. 

















Cudahy's 
Extract 


o& BEEF |e 


is always relished. It is the preserved nutri- 
ment of pure, tean beef—health-giving and 
delicious. Makes the most appetizing Soups, 
Gravies, Beef Tea, Etc. 


Your grocer sells It—They ail do. 
Send 6c in stamps for postage on sample package, 
mailed free. 
Manufactured by 
THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., 
SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 
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Pears 
Soap. 


It is a wonderful soap that takes 
hold quick and does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the skin 

soft like a baby’s, no alkali in it, 
| nothing but soap. 

The harm is done by alkali. 
Still more harm is done by not 
washing. So, bad soap is better 
than none. 

What is bad soap? Imperfectly 
made, the fat and alkali not well 
balanced or not well combined. 

What good soap? Pears’, 
All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use 
it, especially those that know 
what’s what. 
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A Letter From 
PARIS (France). 


BEN. LEVY & CO., Boston : 
Gentlemen—The dozen boxes 
of LABLACHE POWDER 
have been received. I should 
have responded sooner had I 
been in Paris I beg your par- 
don for the delay. I herein 
send you check for the amount, 
$4.80, and thank you very much 
for your promptness. I can find 
no powder in Paris that can 


compare with your LA- 
BLACHE POWDER, and I 
think I have tried them all 


fairly. Thanking you again, I 
remain very sincerely yours, 
M 


ry, ———--—— 


Paris, France, Oct. 11, 1892. 





The famous LABLACHE 
FACE POWDER will be 
mailed to any address in the U. 
S. on receipt of §@ cents. 


BEN LEVY & CO., French 
Perfumers, 34 West St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





SUMMER BOARD 


combining health and rest, all told in a new’ 


illustrated book *‘Summer Homes Among 
the Green Hills of Vermont, and Along the 
Shores of Lake Champlain,” containing ad- 
dresses of family homes. Prices from $4 to 
$10 per week. Also list of Hotels, with rates. 

Vermont homes offer summer boarders 
hospitality, out-door entertainment, fishing, 
boating, climate and scenery unexcelled. 
Mailed free on application to A. W. Eccle- 
stone, 8. P. A., 353 Broadway, New York, 
T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 260 Washington 
St., Boston, or 8. W. Cummings, G. P. A., 
Cc. V. R. R., St. Albans, Vt. 








* 
JOSEPH BILLOTT'S. 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


HOMPSON 











5 EYE WATE 
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MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Samples and Estimates Free. 


YACHTING AND WALKING GOWNS, 
Silk and Lace Dresses. 


During June, July, and August all orders will be taken 
at 20% under our usual price,in order to keep our large 
staff of experienced work-people employed. 


1702 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








Diamond €> 
Cycles V 


Send 6 cents in Stamps tor 100-page 

Illustrated Catalogue of Bicycles, 

Guns, & Sporting Goods of every description. 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 








The pathos of New England life has never been better 
told than by Mary E. Wilkins.—Covunter, Boston. 


Mary E. Wilkins. 








| Giles Corey, Yeoman. 

A Play. 32mo, Cloth, 
mental, 50 cents. ‘“* Harper's Black and 
White Series.”’) 


Illustrated. Orna- 


(In 


Jane Field. 


A Novel. [Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A New England Nun, 
And Other Stories. 
$1 25. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


A Humble Romance, 
And Other Stories. 
$1 25. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


Young Lucretia, 

And Other Stories. Illustrated. 

Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
Young People Series.”’) 


Post 8vo, 


(In “ Harper's 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ga The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 
the price. 
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Celebrated 
Classique Corsets 


without exception the most 
Perfect Fitting in the world. 
Combining all the best points | 
of the highest grade of French 


Corsets, affording absolute 
comfort to the wearer and 
adding symmetry to the 
Form. 


To be had in fifteen different 
models, including 
The 
New Empire 

And Brassieres. 


West 23d St., N. Y. 





Variety. 


For HAND | 


AND 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all Beupeeeeee Dealers throughout 
he Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


— aoa Corset-Waist. 


Gains Popular- 
ity Every Day. 


Made in Two 
7% Grades, of Best 
io. Material. 
Retails at Pop- 
ular Prices. 
Ask your Deal- 


er for this Waist 
and accept no 
other. 


Leading Jobbers 
throughout the 
United States. 


Patented, April 23, 
1889, Oct. 71, 1890. 


Jackson Favorite Waist. 


Ladies who attend the World's Fair should 
wear this waist. Stylish, becoming. affording 
excellent support without fatiguing pressure, 














: it contributes materially to ease and endurance 
in work, walking, and trave White, drab, 
: yd, fast black, summer net Wearran 
id everywhere Postpaid, $1. Attention 
' is invited to our Waist and La Cre aes ey 


Fibrone exhibit at World's Fai It 
revelation. OORONET CORSET co. oy 
ackson, Mich. 


ICE PROTECTORS 


7 = lint to 


of Quiltec a | ome 
faite * Mesiia and Save as when blanket | 
j a... White W ack ling. | | is used. Samples free. | 


New York City. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING co., 
! WEIGHT REDUCED 
Witold T STARVATION DICT. 


§TO0 Treatise & instruction for 6 stampa. 


ae LY tenn ahha Place, Kew ¥ ja 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE......... 








Postage Free, $4 00 


HARPER'S WEEKLY........---- ” 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR.......------- bd 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE... ° 200 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscrip- 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should 
be accompanied by Poat-offics Money Order or Draft. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


| and Bonnets, 


1893, Z ” Every 


MACHINE | 


Retailers Sup- | 
plied by the | 
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B. Altman & Co,! «benef 


(8th Street, 19th Street, |(° stable ho (ro 
and Sixth Avenue, SPRING SILKS. 


New York, Colored Satins, Glace Satin Royale, Chine 


; 5 2 and Figured Taffetas. Plain and Changeable 
Are offering special attractions | Taffetas and Surahs. Brocaded Glace and 


. Ombre Effects. Bengalines, Veloutines, Vrille 
in and Cristal. Summer Silks, Rongeants, India 


‘ ; Pongees, China Wash Silks. Gazes, Crepes, 
Ladies 


Grenadines. 
LYONS SPRING VELVETS. 


Imported Costumes, Broadway X 
Cloaks, Capes, 
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AS 19th st. 


INEW ‘os sae é 
The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts, 


Pride of the West. 








J ackets 


Also 


Paris Hats 








Skirts made from this muslin are for 
sale by all leading retail dry-goods deal- 
ers; also the muslin in 36, 41, and 45 


All of which are now being 
offered at t much below cost. 














inch widths. 











PERSONAL BEAUTY | 


How to acquire and retain it. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfiuous Hair; to | 
Increase or Reduce Flesh ; to Color 
the Hair and Beautify the complex- | 
—. A book of interest to every | 

uti Matled (sealed) for han 
| MADAME Lau iER, 14 W. 23d Bt., City. 





in New York by a lady of taste 


SHOPPING! and experience. No commis- 


sion aig d for circular and references. 


T WINNER, 80 Ashford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
























Cooking» 
Evolution 


Has kept pace with civilization. | 
The Wonderful 


‘NEW PROCESS,’ | 


es The Original | 
Once, Everybody had to have This| Evaporating Vapor Stove! Now, Everybody should have This. 
It ts a stove that lights like gas; does not smoke or 


Is the highest product of the stove-makers skill. 
| smell; is ey A safe under all circumstances; will save its price in cost of operation eve: month ; 
—will not get out of order, A stove that has simplified cook. | 














built by the rule of strength and sim plicit 
ing in all its branches. Ask your stove dealer for it, or send for catalogue giving full particulars Pree, | 


_ THE STANDARD LIGHTING CO., 209 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 











The Perfection - - 


wiiler Lucca Oil gag em 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY —— BY 


LEGHORN, ITALY. Setabiches 1836. 





Babe, Child, and Mother. 


Arnold's Specialties in Knit Goods. 
these new soft fabrics, Knit Diapers, Knit Night Gowns, Knit ‘ 
Suits,” and complete outfit for baby. 


‘ Novelty Knitting Co., 310 C Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 








The Best 







M3 my te 
tores sty tga ze dine tsef fri, tb 
Moa IWTAASNIBAY W764 Say Mail, 20c. 


Will not punch through at ends, stain, or become detached. Extra quality steel, smooth metal tips reinforced with 
patent linen tips. Securely stitched in a rite, superior satteen. Sterling is stamped on back of every stay. 
Crotty & Mircuett, New York, Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 





WHAT IS CARMELITE? 


It is the page weight black silk-and-wool fabric made, and a pe nap wb Sheer and as cool as musling, 
yet strong, with a dust- eockating ox sata which causes it to be rcFT desirable for travelling purposes or 
one wear. SFACTORY WEAR GU ANTEED 

mportant! All the Pricathey a goods are stamped, oy 5 yards, = the under side of the selvedge, 
with | the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.). Uniess so stamped they are not genuine. 








Send for Illustrated Catalogue of | 
‘Gertrude | 
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Sale of 
NEW FRENCH CHALLIES. 


New lines of French Challies just 
added for the Summer trade. 

Jaunty figured Challies in dots 
and stripes. Special designs in 
dark blue and white for the sea- 
shore. Gay bordered Challies for 
garden-party dresses. 

Small rosebud and other dainty 
floral designs, made expressly for 
misses and children. 

Challie Vigoureux — resembling 
Cheviot, the coolest of Summer 
woollens, designed to stand hard 
wear in travel. 

New Satin Striped Challies. 

An accumulation of odd ends 
of best French Challie, on base- 
ment bargain tables, at half price. 


James McCreery &6o,, 


| Broadway and I1th St., 





New York, 





THE ONLY CORRECT BELTING FOR 


THE NEW STYLE SKIRTS 


TOLSON’S PATENT SHAPED 


BELTING AND BINDING COMBINED. 
Insures Fit. 


Perfect 





Being woven ina curve it adapts itself toamy waist. 
For sale everywhere, n Black, White, and 
Grays. Mohair and Silk. For sample yard, ‘send socts. to 
SECKENDORYF & CO., Sole Agents and Importers, 
26, 28, 80, and 82 E. Houston St., N. ¥. 


Waesedtie Mills 


ARE THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS 
OP THE WIDELY POPULAR 


| PRINTED 
| Irish Lawns 














MARK. 
The Trade Mark is on every piece. 
Beware of Imitations. 


All the Ginfort Use 


Powder 


Because it heals all skin affections. 


Qaures piehing os, 
Chafing, Sores. 
A Chafing Baby. ‘Tender Fe 7 vest, 


Irritation under Truss, Burns. 
Pe. ensures a Clear Complexion. 


4c. in stamps for camels, Son) by drug- 
gists. Me Tt Lr. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Use Use COMFORT SOAP for Hands and Complexion, < 





= 





Ahh. 


: ; 
Convenience ; 
and Economy 


perteated in every household by the use off 


H | Liebig Company’ s3 
; Extract of Beef 








The best way to improve and strengthen 
Soups and Sauces of all kinds is to add a 
gilittle of this famous cnr 


























DUDELY 


MISS PAYNT. “Dear me! 


REMBRANDT THE REMNANT. 








I saw a painting by an old master to-day in New 
York,” said Mra, Spr rine 
** What was his name 7” asked Spriggins 
“Let me sce—Remnant, I think. Yes, I'm sure it 
was Rempant. He was one of the last of the great 


ters, 1 believes 
—~>- —_ 

‘*Pa mortifies me so,” said Miss Jinkine 

ways will say #assiety inetid of saucelety.” 


“He al- 





“Sue saip I LOOKED LIKE A VERY SMART MAN.” 
DID SHE SAY WHO THE SMART MAN WAS?" 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


HARD WORK. 


“Do you find it hard 
to keep your boy in 
clothes ?” 

“Yes. Particularly in 
bedclothes. He kicks 
‘em off every blessed 
night.” 

a oe 


“Johnny, what is a 
kiss ?” asked the teach- 


er. 

“It's a thing which 
you Can't describe with 
yer tongve, but yer can 
express it with yer lips,” 
said Jobnny. 


——~»——— 


“IT was awfally sur- 
| anew to see you at the 

impson ball last night, 
Mr. Barker. 1 didn't 
know you knew them.” 

“TI don’t; but I kept 
out of their way. Had 
an immense time.” 


———~»- --— 


“You need a shave, 
Rausticus,” eaid Citicus. 

“I know it—though 
really | shaved before I 
left home this morning. My razor wouldn’t work.” 

“Well, I suppose that’s natural. Everything is dull 
off in the country.” 


> 


“ Johnny, Mr. Barlow tells me he caught you in his 
apple-tree to-day. What were you doing there ?” 

“ Stadying.” 

“What? Don't lie to me, Johnny. 
studying ?” 

* Apples.” 


What were you 








VERY LIKELY 
FATHER (to extravagant son) 


SON 
COME A USEFUL CITIZEN.” 


A DELIGHTFUL MERTING. 

Naturally I was pleased when the hostess led me up and introduced me to 
the prettiest girl in the room. 

And | was agreeably surprised when the young lady gave me a gracious 
emile and claimed me as an old acquaintance, frankly adding that it was 
needless to introduce us—unless I had forgotten her. 

And I had! 

“If I have ever met you before, it mnet have been in the dark!" I thouglit to 
myself. For how could I have failed to remember her? I have a very fine 
memory for that sort of face 

I had not canght her name. 
it and remarked, unblushingly: 
I thought a second introdaction might be safer. 
your memory was as good as mine.” 

I could see by the young jady's expression that this little speech “ went.” It 
waa accepted at its face value, and I was beginning to congratulate myself on 
my presence of mind—for social lying does not come easy to me—when the 
womanly curiosity of the hostess led her to investigate. 

“ How funny! So you and Jennic have met before 7” she inquired. 

“Oh yea,” I anewered, promptly 

Then she deliberately floored me with the tactless point-blank question, 
“Where? anny Romatne. 


I could not place her. So I put a bold face on 
“ No, indeed, I have not forgotten you! But 
I did not dare to hope that 


—_——»——— 


“Do you have mach troable getting servanta in the country, Watkins 7?” 
“No, indeed. We've had eight cooks, five waitresses, and three laundresses 
in two months. They're thicker than hackleberries in August.” 


——_—.> ~ -— 


Portewe-tei.xer (fo extravagantly dressed girl). “Your husband will be 
& poor man—unlesse—” 
aupan (eagerly) 
Fouru N&-Te.tea 
now." 


“ Unless what 7” 
‘ You dress more economically after marriage than you do 


oe 
aald Rastus. “Here I's stole and stole chickings for 


But de minwit I goes an’ buys a hen for supper 


“Dat's jesse de way!” 
eare an’ never got canght 
ts rested on s'picion, Honesty's de wust policy I ebber seed 


—_»>—_— 


A lady from Boffalo had quite an experience in a large Berlin hotel. She 
was a brave little woman—* doing " the Continent alone with her two children, 
without being able to speak a word of any language except United States, 
One night, having retired early with the little ones, she was suddenly awakened 
by a pecaiiar nolse, which she soon became convinced was cansed by some one 
trying to open the door between her room and the one adjoining. She “ wasn't 
a bit acared,” but got up quickly, turned on the electric light, and rang the bell, 
which resounded threagh the whole house. The sound at the door ceased 
suddenly, and after a slight delay a “ Dutchman,” as she called him, appeared 
to answer the bell. 

“Speak English ?” (the usual question) 

“I shpeaks heem a leetle,” wae the reply 

“ There is some one in the next room trying to open my door,” excitedly. 

“No; he is out,” positively. 

* But there ie some one there—a robber, a berglar—don't you understand 7’ 

“He is oudt/ He vill be cen athallaf past zwelf.” 

“No—a robber! a burglar! a thief—a thief, I tell you—a thief in the next 
room !’ 

** Vell,” meditatively, “ I do not t’ink he ees a t'lef, but he ees owdt. He vill 
be een at haljuf past zweilf, and 1—vill—tell—heem—zat— you— want—to—see— 
heem.” 


“NOW JUST SUPPOSE FOR AN INSTANT THAT I AT YoUR 
AGE HAD BEHAVED AS YOU DO, WHAT WOULD I HAVE BEEN TO-DAY?” 
“WELL, YOU WOULD HAVE BEEN PENNILESS, AND I'D HAVE HAD A CHANCE TO BE- 





THE APPEAL TO STATISTICS. 


“T AM TOLD, DEAR, THAT JACK RATTLEPATE SPENT MOST OF His EASTER VACATION IN 


YOUR BACK PARLOR 
AGEMENT?” 


“WHY, NO, DEAREST; HE IS MERELY A BOY 


AREN'T YOU GIVING HIM RATHER A DANGEROUS AMOUNT OF ENCOUR- 


TO BE SURF HE 18 A YEAR OLDER THAN 


I, BUT 1 SHALL BE OUT NEXT WINTER, WHILE JACK HAS TWO YEARS MORE IN COLLEGE, AND 


IT WILL BE SIX VEARS AFTER THAT BEFORE HE CAN EARN MUCH OF ANYTHING. 
TICALLY HE Is SIX YEARS YOUNGER THAN 1, AND THAT MAKES HIM TWELVE. 


SO PRAC- 
IT Is ABSURD 


TO TALK OF ENCOURAGING A BOY 80 YOUNG AS THAT.” 


UNWEPT, UNHONORED, AND UNSUNG. 


He was a pure Philanthropist— 
This hero of my rhyme 

The blasé son] he would assist 
To have a pleasant time, 


And if again a person etrack 
A snag in some smal! spec— 

In short, with worthless «tock was stock, 
His purse a broken wreck— 

He'd comfort him with “ Yon're in lnck; 
You did not break your neck.” 


And to the weeping Peasimist 


Make this world seem eublime. 


He took no thonght of starving wighta, 
Because right well he knew, 
So quick are hours in their flights, 


In other people's sorrows he 
Would always find some fan, 
And try to lighten misery 
As soon as ‘twas begun. 
He'd even chat most wittily 
With his own tailor’s dun. 


No single meal would do 


To keep a starving soul to rights 
More than a day or two. 


But when he met a man of woe 
Who thought of suicide, 

Unto the druggist’s he would go, 
And there enongh bromide 

To lay the unhappy mortal low 
He'd gratisly provide. 


And if he saw a person fall 
Upon the icy street, 
With langhter in his voice he'd bawl 
* You've slippers-on your feet,” 
allen one would gall 
He would forget the sleet. 


Which 80 the 


And yet when this Philanthropist 
With his foredaddies slept, 
The many that be did ssesiet 
Unto ie faneral crept, 
And each in grinning did persist, 
And not one mortal wept. 
—_—— 


refused to let Digge the croekery importer Jand.”. 
“On what grounds 7” 
“ Said he was a chinaman.” 
_—_ 





Dress,’” said Scribuler. 
“ Why ?” queried his friend. 
“ There’s so much material in it,” eaid Scribuler 


FELINE CONGRATULATIONS. 
“I aM 50 DELIGHTED TO HEAR OF YOUR ENGAGEMENT, Exity! Wat A COMFORT TO FERI. THAT YOU HAVE LANDED JACK aT Last?” 


a? 
Soe eee 


* 


PBK ee 


“IT see Inspector Dogberry of the Custom-house has 


“I think I'l) write a book and call it ‘A Woman's 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
(Continued from page 407.) 

Constant Reaper.—Your silk is.ne®too. lustrous. 
It does ‘not appear to need alteration, except using 
folds instead of the gimp, and adding puffs at the top 
of the sleeves, or else a wide ruffle set above the arm- 
hole. Get crépon or adine instead of nuus’ veil- 
ing, and have black Persian lawn for a simple dress. 
Capes are more used than coats. A black surah waist 
with tiny white dots, or one of black India silk with 
white hair-lines, and a black and white striped cheviot 
waist, wonld be useful to you. 

F. R. W.—Make the India silk with five gored 
breadths trimmed with two ruffles—one at the knee, 
the other at the foot. The waist of the shot surah 
gown illustrated on page 865 of Bazar No. 18 is a good 
model. Use silk for the ruffles if you prefer it, and 
put in lace asa vest. Make the black silk with a snr- 
plice waist and large sleeves, trimmed with black lace 
raffies. Have a gored skirt four yards wide trimmed 
with three bias folds of biack satin. 

A. M. J.—If you care for something elaborate for 

our blue silk waist, you might have accordion-pleated 
bine chiffon made as a blouse over blue silk lining, with 
puffed sleeves of the same, and a ruche of satin ribbon 
around the neck and wrists. The vest for the black 
grenadine will be more elegant if made of white gui- 
pure over pale blue silk, with ruffles of the same on 
the shoulders. Your suggestion of black lace is, how- 
ever, very good, if you prefer a more quiet dress. 


X.—Turned-over collars and cuffs of linen are worn 
with tailor gowns. Most shirt waists require no finish 
added at the neck and sleeves, but you can use narrow 
folds of white silk or of ribbon in silk waists. Put 
purl-edged white ribbon or narrow lace raffles in your 
mother's black #'}k waists. 

Countay.—The brown suit you suggest for the fair 
is excellent. Use thin crinoline if you like, but it is 
gradually being abaudoned by the best-modistes. 

Ov» Sunsouinee. —Some hints on household linen in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 6 may be of service 
to you. The black satin merveilieux will be stylish 
made with a round waist aud a yoke of guipure lace— 
white lace in preference to black, though both are 
used. Have puffed siceves with a shoulder ruffie.of 
the satin trimmed with jet galloon, and have a collar 
and belt of jet. Make a gored skirt four yards wide 
trimmed with two rows of jet galloon. Have a triple 
cape of black cloth, or satin, or lace. The mirror and 
centre table are used as you suggest. Cat off the train 
of-your blue skirt. The Eton jacket is in great favor. 
The Henrietta cloth for an elderly lady should have 
surplice fronts, and a round back, with a short circular 
basque added at the waist-line. Put satin folds around 
the sleeves and collar, and also at the foot of a skirt 
shaped by gores in front and on the sides and straight 
in the back. 

Comrtimentary Fricwp.—You state your case so 
clearly that we print your letter in part, thanking you 
heartily for your very good opinion of the Bazar: 
“In a woman's literary club to which I belong the 
question arises with every new programme, shall a 
married woman affix to her topic her own or her hus- 
band's name, as Mrs. Mary Brown, or Mrs, John Brown 
—which? There are arguments for both, a diversity 
of opinion, and no one is authority, which, iu my opin- 
jon, the Bazar is on all such matters. The article re- 
ferred to says, ‘It is never right nor good form to sign 
one’s name with the addition Miss or Mra.’; but on a 
programme it is not a signature, and always stands 
with Miss or Mrs.—does it not? For the benefit of 
a few inquirers, won't you please give us an answer 
either in a short article or in the ‘ Correspondents’’ 
column?” On a formal programme you may with pro- 
priety use your husband's name if you choose, thus: 
“ Poetry of the Elizabethan Era,” Mrs. Walter Payson ; 
Piano Solo, Mrs. Audrew Grieves. It is always proper 
in writing a business letter, in the third person, for a 
married woman to use her husband's name, as “ Mra. 
John Howard requests Messrs. Pepper, Salt, & Co. to 
forward ten pounds of sugar to her address.” But if 
written in the first person, the signature should be 
** Mary Howard,” with “ Mrs. Jolin ” in brackets. 

Cannow.—We have no personal knowledge, directly 
or indirectly, of the matter in question, and can only 
suggest that you seek the advice of your physician. 

Sunsontsen.—An article giving information on fa- 
cial massage wili appear shortly. 

B. R.—Mizpah means,“ The Lord wateh between me 
and thee when we are absent one from another.” 

Bow Jovr.—Write to the Patent Office, Washington, 
D. C., for information in regard to obtaining a patent. 

A Sunsoutsen.—Table sait will not answer the pur- 
pose of rock-salt. Pour boiling water on rock-salt in 
the proportion of two heaping myo toa 
quart of water, and let stand tll cold before using. 
Use about once a week. 

Cc. B. A.—A black jeatin merveilleux dress or trim- 
mings of this satin are suitable for an elderly lady. 
Grenadine skirts are made both the ways you mention, 
The shot crépon gown, illustrated on page 316 of Bazar 
No. 16, is an excellent model for a challi dress. Use 
satin ribbon for the ruches on the skirt. 

Aw O-p Sunsoutnen.—Read about cotton dresses in 
the last number of the Bazar 

Cc, 8 C.—Make an Eton jacket and skirt of your biue 
linen to wear over a white cotton cheviot shirt waist. 
Stitch the edges of the jacket. You need not use lace. 

“An Ovp Sunsontone in Jaoxsonvitin.”"—As you 
do wot understand the circular or ring flounce, make a 
straight Spanish flounce instead, having it about five- 
eighihs of a yard — | and four to five yards wide. Set 
it on with a gathered beading. 

A. L. T.—Use green satin rather than velvet for your 
pretty Pompadour silk, with also bretelies and girdle 
of the same. Put the net drooping around the neck 
and upon the bretelles. Have short black satin puffs 
on the India silk sleeves, and either three ruffles of 
black satin ribbon, or else two ruches around the bell 
skirt to make it look fuller. You might enlarge the 
green velvet sleeves by adding a puff of green satin or 
velvet, or by deep epaulettes of guipure lace. A gray 
crépon gown over pink silk trimmed with lace and 

ink plaid ribbon ruches should be becoming to you. 
To wear with your “ mulls and organdies” get a Dal- 
matian belt and sew it on wide satin ribbon, letting it 
cross the back only, while the ribbon is tied in front. 
Yellow satin in folds makes a pretty girdle for white 
mull or yellow organdy dresses, 

A Constant Reaper.--Aan inexpensive wool crépon 
or an India silk dres. might be ad ied to your list. The 
silk shirt waists are worn both in-doors and out-doors 
during the summer, and are quite pretty enough for 
informal occasions in the evening. Windsor ties are 
still worn, The mull drese is suitable for dinner at 
summer water.ng-places. Mra. Sherwood’s book on 
etiquette, called Manners and Social Usages, will be 
sent you frora this office on receipt of $125. Do not 
try to get rid of the color in your cheeks. It may go 
all too soon. 

A. M.—Ta.\ stockings are prettiest with tan shoes, 
bat children wii aco wear black stockings with them. 
Young ladies will wea- low ties of black kid and patent- 
leather, also russet-iea, her and white canvas ties, with 
summer dresses; the former are preferable on the 
street. There is no objection to a young lady offer- 
ing a seat next her in tle cars to a friend who stands 
near to talk with her, 

Many H.—Use the moditied bell skirt and four-gored 
skirt patterns for gingham and sateen dresses. ake 
the latter about four yar’ at the foot, and trim with 
one deep ruffle or twe narrower ones of the material. 
See pretty shirt waists illustrated in Bazar No. 18 
for the waists of such dresses, also illustrations of 
cotton dresses in the last number. A puff of striped 
goods taken lengthwise, making stripes around the 
skirt, isastylish trimming. The waist with lengthwise 
puffs i)lustrated in last week's Bazar will probably suit 
you. Pata plastron and revers of white Irieh linen or 
of duck on your blue sateen. We are glad you find the 
Supplement patterns so useful. 


A Farrurct Reaper.—Take the dra out of your 










sides, and put la 
jet lettes on t! 


satin puffs on the sleeves with the 
Pp houlders. Put some satin ribbon 
roffles around the rove wool skirt, and wear the dress 
as it is. The brown wool will make a good World's 
Fair dress, as a blazer and skirt with shirt waists. Do 
not have the collar cut high enough to be unbecoming. 


Buanour: For Her Morurr.—If the hat ise becoming 
it is entirely suitable for morning and country wear, 
while a bonnet is more appropriate for church, calling, 
etc., for a lady over fifty years of age. 


“ Katoryrn.”—The invitations for a tin wedding 
should be engraved on tinned paper, or they may be 
_ on very thinly rolled tin. White or colored 
nk may be used, the preference being given to the 
white. The stationer who receives your order will 
dictate the proper wording and lettering. Plants and 
flowers should be prominent in decoration, but their 
arrangement should suggest the celebration. Cover 
the earthen-ware pots with tin-foil or tinned paper, and 
op the cut flowers into tin funnels or wire baskets. 
f extra space is needed, suspend the baskets by tin 
wire. When flowers are abundant, a pyramid is effec- 
tive. Form the base by a large dish-pan, or a of 
similar size; then on a wooden block, placed in this 
pan, put another a size smaller. Repeat this order 
until you have one for the top five inches in diam- 
eter. Fill all the pans with water or moist sand, and 
then place flowers and vines to fill the pans, com- 
pletely hiding the blocks, and only allowing the pans 
visible here and there. A half-folded tin parasol makes 
a unique bonguet-holder. Indeed, tin wedding deco- 
rations allow great license to the ludicrous as well as 
limitiess space to the beautiful. Tin rings, linked into 
chains ded from chandeliers to hooks or pic- 
tnre-frames, look sparkling under gas-light; also a 
free use of mirrors, and an occasional reflector, produce 
a similar effect. Tin wreaths put here and there as 
fancy dictates, and the exquisite fans made from tinned 
paper, as well as the real tin fan, leyd charm and vari- 
ety. The ornaments can be bought for decoration, but 
very effective things may be made at home. The dates 
of the marriage and the jpresent year should promi- 
nently appear. They may be made of card-board, cov- 
ered with tin-foil or paper. The supper can be of the 
character of a wedding feast, omitting the bride’s cake, 
or simple refreshment is permissible, such as bouilion, 
salad, cake, cream, sweets, and coffee. When feasible, 
wear the original wedding gown. If this ie not pos- 
sible, an evening dress of mouseeline de soie, crépe de 
Chine, bengaline—any fabric desirable—only surely 
trim with steel lace, fringe, ribbon, or passementerie. 
Tin butterflies and other ornaments for the dress and 
hair can also be used. 


Bonntx Deen.—Serve a salad with sandwiches, and 
later your ice-cream with cake. You can have the re- 
freshment passed, and avoid the formality of serving 
at table. 


G. T.—Address two envelopes, one to “ Mra. Brown,” 
another to “ The Misses Brown.” You may send P. p.c. 
cards to your entire jist upon leaving town. 


Creprrauie.—Many of the illustrations from Har- 
per’s Bazar are worth framing. You can make a prett 
scrap-book or folio by mounting the pictures on a dull 
brown or gray heavy paper, showing a rather wide 
margin. If you have the back numbers of the Bazar 
turn to a little article,*“* A Picture and a Frame,” in 
No. 19 of Vol. XXIIL. ; or, if you have not the number, 
you can send for it. The article is foll of suggestions 
for mounting the pictures that come in the Bazar and 
Magazine, many of which are fine and valuable en- 
gravings, worth more than a passing glance. 


“Daventren.”—The rose-card game is quite new, 
and just the thing for a merry evening. Offer a basket 
of roses, asking each guest to take one. When all are 

rovided, tell them to choose their partners for cards. 

uplicate full-blown Jacks, long-stemmed American 
beauties, short-stemmed American beauties, buds with 
foliage and without,and so on, Whist, euchre, or 
hearts may be played, but all players must play the 
same game. The game is singed exactly as at any 
other time, but only the red cards count in progres- 
sion, therefore each one keeps his or her own tricks, 
irrespective of partners. The two at each table hav- 
ing the most red cards go up. Where ties occur, cut. 
are given “— for progression. Have the bell 
on the first table. he ringing of that bell starts and 
stops all the playing in the room. Before the game 
commences cut for deal, afterwards the cards belong 
to the visiting lady. The prizes awarded must be 
roses, Either a bud-laden rose-bush, or a basket filled 
with Catherine Mermet or some other favorite rose, or 
a bouquet; or a cut-glase rore-jar or porcelain vase 
filled with the rarest of June beauties. Another new 
game will be given next week. 








A BRILLIANT RETORT. 


FTER-DINNER speaking is an art, and, 
like many other arts, its excellence has 
much to do with the mood of the artist. 
Some of the best of our after-dinner speakers 
sometimes fail, but it is not often that.failure 
results in the enrichment of the world’s store 
of epigram, as it did in the case of Lord 
Erskine many years ago. 


of that highly honorable body, the Fish-mon- 
gers’ Company of London, he made an after- 
dinner speech on the occasion of his first 
appearance among them as amember. Upon 
his return he said to a friend, 

“I spoke ill to-day, and stammered and 
hesitated in the opening.” 

** You certainly floundered,” was the reply, 
**but I thought you did so in compliment to 
the fish-mongers!” 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


45 lbs. 


of Prime Beef, free of fat, are required to 
make one pound of 


Extract “ BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract m Soups and Sauces—a dif- 
ferent soup for each day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 





When Lord Erskine was made a member | 


HARPER’S BAZAR 





A NEEDFUL PRECAUTION. 


OUSEKEEPERS will find unusual care 
necessary to prevent danger to the 
family food through the introduction of 
some of the numerous low-grade, alum-made, 
or otherwise dangerous baking powders 
frequently found in the market. 

Baking powders that are offered the pub- 
lic under misrepresentation as to their in- 
gredients are generally dangerous, Most 
alum powders are sold under the guarantee 
that they are pure and wholesome cream-of- 
tartar powders. 

Likewise, ar baking powders advertised 
as having published upon their labels all the 
ingredients used in them are shown by the 
chemical investigations to have in their com- 
position several substances not named upon 
their label, two of which substances are lime 
and ammonia. 

Protection from alum Baking Powders can 
best be had by declining to accept any sub- 
stitute for the Royal. All chemical tests, 
official and otherwise, prove this to be pure 
and wholesome. 

The official Report of the U. 8, Govern- 
ment investigation, as well as the tests by thé 
Canadian government, likewise show the 
Royal to be a cream-of-tartar baking powder 
superior to all others in leavening strength. 








KODAKS. 


Take one with You 
to the World’s Fair. 
=e 


They’re the only practical camera for 
the purpose. No bulky glass plates 
—no troublesome holders—no need of 
hunting up a.dark room. With our 
special Columbian spools of film, con- 
taining 200 exposures, you can have 
your Kodak loaded before leaving 
home and can then “ fress the button” 
as often as you like while at the Fair 
without the necessity of reloading. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 





DO NOT BE SATISFIED 


With 


them for you. 


world. 





“this is just as 


**WHITING PAPERS,” and if he does not have them he will get 


ood,” but tell your stationer you want 


The Whiting Paper Company 


are the largest manufacturers of fine correspondence papers in the 
All the latest novelties in shades and sizes are made by them. 
The use of papers bearing the Whiting water-mark is an evidence of 
culture and good taste. 


Insist on your stationer supplying them. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, Holyoke, New York, and Philadelphia. 








Send 10 Cents and name o, 
your Grocer 





of 
Sor Samplecan. 47 VARIETIES. 


RETAIL 25¢ PER QUART 





arion Hartland’s 


with all able bp on Spepniins (HovsEKEEPER’s WEEKLY, Feb. 11, 1893), deals 
The following is an EXT RA C:T from same: 


*«<—] have tried every variety 


of ‘White Label’ Soups and found all invariably admirable. 
“White Label” Soups in case lots, sent express prepaid on receipt of price. Quarts, $3.00 
per doz.; Pints, $2.00 per doz.; 4% Pints, $1.50 per doz. aRMOUR PACKING CO. 


SOUP DEPARTMENT, 
KANSAS CITY. 








IT WON’T HURT ‘IM, 


i's POZZONIS. 








BOLGIANO’S 
Little Giant Water Motor 
will work 





COD. or remit $6.00. 
i) JOHN BOLGIANO, 


1 28 S. Calvert Street, 
Patented, April 26, 1893. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
days on trial, Rood’s Scale, the popu- 
lar Ladies’ Tal - Lilustrated 

30S ee eee 











mechanical parts. 








velvet gown, add the jet panels you mention down the 





Brunswick Folding Beds and Wood Mantels, 


Upright, Combination, Chiffonier,and Mantel Beds. Companion pieces, 
Desk Wash Stands and Wardrobe Wash Stands. 
Durable in construction. 

g. Have no bad habits on uneven floors. Ask your dealer for them, 
or write for catalogue and price-list. 


We have just added an elegant line of Wood Mantels. 
FORT WAYNE FURNITURE CO., Fort Wayne, Ind, 
413 ° 


Our beds are simple in 
Artistic in design. Docile in 











TIPPED 


SILK 
GLOVES 







Are sold with a 
guarantee ticket 
that calls for 
another pair if 
the tips wear out 
If your dealer hasn't them, write to JULIUS 


KAYSER, New York, and he will see that you 
| get them, 


DON'T BUY A BABY 
| CARRIAGE 
sate “a ld 


on application. Don 
fail to see our 


$1.75 
Velocipede 
» pe 


AND OUR 


JOHN WESTNEY, Manufacturer, 
244 & 246 Dock St., °i.rre'Satondt” Phila, Pa. 


GRIPPLES, f= 
2», TRICYCLE 


power. CHEAP FOR ALL. 
FAY MFG. CO., Elyria, 0. 
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DESIGN FOR SOFA CUSIIION. 


WORKING PATTERN OF SOFA CUSHION. 


kL 
Cy Ch “ 
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DESIGN FOR A SOFA CUSHION. 


T is to be worked on silk, satin, or linen, 

or can be painted on chamois-skin. The 
design is particularly effective on ivory- 
tinted heavy silk, worked in two or three 
shades of each of the following silks: laven- 
der shading to purple, rose pink, green, and 
golden brown. ‘‘ Long and short” stitch is 
to be used, except where Japanese gold 
thread is couched. The design is best de- 
scribed as four intertwined serpents. The 
curves representing scales are to be worked 
with the curve as a base, the longest stitch 
and darkest shade at the centre, the stitch 
shorter and shade lighter at the edges. The 
curved lines at the outer edge must be sepa- 
rated, and all in long and short stitch, as are 
also the heads and tails. All the double 
lines representing twisted cords are to be 
in couched Japanese gold thread. One ser- 

ent is in oublien brown, following after one 
9 green, then one rose pink succeeding, and 
lastly one in lavender coming between the 
brown and pink. The tails in centre of 
design follow the same order. 


EMBROIDERY DESIGN FOR 
TEA CLOTH AND NAPKINS. 


‘W‘HIS design is to be worked on a cloth of 

fine white linen or satin damask, in white 
silk. If color is preferred, a pretty combi- 
nation vould be two shades of soft pink 
and two of delicate filoselle. 4 
and short stitch is around the scallops 


of the large shells and on parts of the large 
scroll, particularly where the lighter shade 
of green is used; outline stitch where the 
design is drawn in a single line, and on the 
smaller shells, if preferred to the long and 
short stitch. The large shells are in two 
shades of pink; the divisions of the shell out- 
lined in the deeper shade. The scroll in two 
shades of green, using the darker tint on 
the plain curves and the lighter on the foli- 
ations. The net-work in the scrolls is out- 
lined in pink, or golden-brown filoselle might 
be used, with the dots at the intersections in 
green. The narrow shell borders on either 
side of the main scroll are worked alike, as 
follows: the inner row of shells in pink 
connecting lives in green; the outer row in 
n connecting lines in pink. The nap- 
ins are worked to correspond with the tea 
cloth in a repetition of the design in smaller 
size, of which a working pattern is also 
given. 


NEGATIVES. 


OMETIMES ‘‘don’ts” have as much 

power as “do’s.” One of the wise men 

of old sagely remarked, ‘‘ There is a great 

deal of convenience in not being over-wise.” 

And what was truth a thousand or two thou- 

sand years ago stands just as firm to-day, as 
in that earlier time. 

Occasionally it gives one an immense ad- 
vantage not to know too much. But you 
say, Suppose by reason of your superior brain 
power you find it impossible not to know 
considerably more than other people? What 





HARPER’s BAZAR 


then? Why, then the m 
be settled by your me 
carrying you a step furt 
have got to appear not to 
mueh, It cannot be hel; 
must assume the superio 
norance, and you may con 
self with the reflection tha 
a very clever person couk 

The same holds good w 
to the advantages of insi; 
Prominent people cann 
freely as those whose co 
goings are low iu the gene 
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yhy, then the matter must 
d by 
you a step further. 
to appear wot to know too 
t cannot be helped. You 
ime the se 
ind you May console your- 
the teflection that none but 
srson could do it. 
me holds good with regard 
antages of insignificance. 


lag 


ver pe 


nt pec 


@ losti 


ple cannot act as 
hose whose comings and 
u the general crowd, 


BORDER OF NAPKIN. 


and are of no consequence to any 
one. Lo, if your great abilities 
have led you into a high position, 
your actions and wend may be- 
come matters of general comment, 
perhaps censure. Yet the final 
grace the great can assume is that 
of conducting themselves with the 
unobtrusive quietness proper to the 
insignificant. 

This is travelling in circles? 
Certainly. It is nature’s way to 
travel in circles, and to mount in 
the process. 


your mental 


ifts 
gis 


y of ig- 
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BORDER OF TEA CLOTH—WORKING SIZE. 




















SUMMER FABRICS. | 
‘TH\HIRTY years ago, when I was a girl,” 
| says mamma, musingly, ‘‘ l hada gown 
like thi ’ tint, in fabric, in sheer softness, 
the daintiest thing. I wore it the 
summer I met your father 





pre ttiest 


Into the soft sweet elderly eyes there steals 
the far-away look which the children inter 
pret as half of memory, half of yearning 
For their father is away in the ‘‘ sweet fields | 
heyond the swelling flood of which the | 


and “‘ mother” has 

ver worn anything but sober black, relieved 
now and ‘hen by ait of opaque white, since 
took up her journey alone 


hymn tells so tenderly 


Yes, alone, though the children are still 
with her, and most fond and considerate. | 
tut they belong to a later generation. She | 





was “ first” and “only” with her husband, 
ind half of herself was reft out of the world 
when he left it 
Think of mamma in a giddy gown like 
mine ripples dainty Sue, with her blond 
head rising from the foamy circumference of 
r tiny clustering ruffles, pure as Aphro 
dite’s from the sea. Mamma in rose 
colored lawns, and filmy muslins, and di 
iphanous gauzes, with roses and daisies and 
knots of ribbon all over her flounces and | 
furbelow 
Why not, pray?” interposes Irene the | 
tately, a girl whose statuesque pose and 
grand outlines need neither ruffles nor tucks, 
ind who bas enough artistic feeling to choose | 
for herself styles which accentuate her | 
beauty rather than belittle its charm 
Why not, pray? One would fancy that 
mu thought mamma had never been a 
Mamma seems just—mamma,” Susie an 
vered Sut | can imagine how she looked 


when her cheeks were 
pink and her hair was brown, and she wore 
light stuffs which 


that radiant summer 


thes« pretty have come 
back again in time for me. «I'm so glad they 
have I'm so glad the streets in town and 
the piazzas at the shore and the mountain 
inns will bloom with real rose-bud ga 
dens of girls this year, and that grave and 
sombre hues have made their exodus for th 
presen Mamma, when you wore organdies 


ind miulls, were y« 


te! 
t 


yu as silly as your daugh 


Silly? I hardly like that adjective in 


connection with you, dear heart. I was 
noted far and near for my love of fun and 
I my ready laughter I'm afraid I giggled 
a good deal The first question a friend 
usked on meeting me, after twenty years, 
was, “Do you laugh as much as you used 


t 

Sue's apple-blossom face looks thoughtful 
for anGnstant. . Not for long, however. The 
summer is before her, and the dainty sum- 
mer toilettes awaited planning and fashion 
ing, and the interest she took in this was the 
wide-awake, healthy interest of a girl whose 
heart had not yet been touched by an absorb- 
ing outside element 

She and Irene had made the tour of the 
shops, admiring the novelties, scanning their 


possibilities, comparing the fragile and airy 
tuffs of the season with the deeper tones and 
thicker textures of the last season The 
mother was glad that her girls were still so 
entirely her own, knowing as she did that 
for them, as for her, the Eden gate would | 
ove day swing wide, the Eden rose break 
into bloom 

In some far-off future day one of them 
she beheld, as in a vision, musingly finger- 
ing some delicate product of the loom, and 
speaking to girls of her own, as she had bet 
self done, of the ‘‘ summer I met your father.” 


WHAT TO DO 


4 all entertainments, the dinner ranks 
higher than any other mode of returning 
ligations 


( 


make 


rhree things are necessary to 
the dinner a success—a good cook, a 
table of suitable appointments,and a waitress 
that understands her method 
of taking care of the guests. Eight is the | 
number invited for a dinner, and considered 
the most satisfactory. The most distinguish 


business and 


ed lady present is placed at the right hand 
the host. The most distinguished man 
has a seat beside the hostess. The diuner | 
should last but two hours, and ladies can go 
in demi-toilette or full dress, according to 
the formality of the occasion. The dinner 
must have two good social managers—the 
brilliant host, the cultured hostess. ‘There 
ire laws for dinner-giving that the young 


housekeeper should study; for the art of en 
tertaining is varied,and every woman should 
equip herself in this direction. Society de 
mands a dinner for a dinner as well as a 
call for a call . 

Che minor rules that bespeak the woman 
of culture and refinement are many, and es 
pecially for a public place, and need strict 
observance. Even when offended with cause, 
and an acquaintance is not desirable, return 

hout question the salutation. A dignified 
bow will maintain your own dignity, and 
yet signify that a familiar footing is not ex 
pected. It must be a serious cause indeed 
that will necessitate the action of not speak 


ing 


There is a class of women who are 
thoughtless in the matter of obstructing 


the passer-by. They generally confine their 
chats and talks to the middle of the side 
walk, the centre of a store, the entrances of 


public places; and are perfectly oblivious to 
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those they inconvenience. This manner of 
doing deserves the greatest censure. In any 
large city, where the scurry and burry. of 
daily life are great, this thoughtless practice 
makes much confusion and many collis- 
ions. 

To the young woman I say, make of your- 
self a sunbeam for the domestic circle. Bring 


| all your brightness, your pretty ways, your 
| charming personality, into the home of which 


you are the centre. For are you not surely 
the happiness of the present, the hope of the 
future? It is to the young the rules of good 
manners appeal. It is the helpful band that 
will in time gain for you ‘delicacy of ap 
prehension, quickness of perception, capa- 
city of appreciation,” those womanly quali 
ties that every man of taste, I assure you, 
delights in. 


USEFUL RECIPES. 
Piccalily.—Take a peck of green tomatoes, 
chop very fine, sprinkle these well with salt, 
aud leave them to stand twenty-four hours; 


| then drain off all liquid, and put in a stone 


jar. Take a gallon of cucumbers and the same 
quantity of cabbage. After they are chopped 
put them into separate jars and cover with 
cold vinegar. Have ready, also, a quart of 
silver-skinned onions chopped fine and sprin- 
kled with salt, and pour over them boiling 
water until covered. Let them stand a few 
hours; drain off and cover with vinegar, as 
you did the other vegetables. Let all these 
materials stand in a cool place, well covered 
up, for several days, then press all very dry 
and mix together, with a teacupful of white 
mustard seed, the same of black mustard 
seed, the same of celery seed, and a bountiful 
supply of grated horseradish, with a few 
seeded green peppers chopped fine. Then 
put on the fire a half-gallon of the best vine- 
gar, with 3 pounds of brown sugar; let it 
come to a boil. Skim well, and pour over 
the vegetables until well covered. If this 
quantity of vinegar does not serve the pur 
pose, add more cold, but let it be sweetened 
in the proportions given above. 

Tomato Salad.—Take 3 large perfectly 
ripe tomatoes, skin, and set on ice to cool, 
slice, put in a salad-bowl, chop a slice of 
onion fine and sprinkle over, pour over a 
teacup of plain salad dressing, and serve very 
cold 

Cucumber Salad.—Take 2 very crisp cu 
cumbers, peel and slice very thin, sprinkle 
with salt and pounded ice, let stand ten 
minutes, drain, put in a salad-bowl, sprinkle 
with minced onion and cayenne, pour over a 
plain salad dressing, and set on ice until very 
cold. 

Mayonnaise Salad Dressing.—Fill a bowl 
with ice-water, and let stand ten minutes, 
empty it, and break in the yolks of 2 raw 
eggs, beat until creamy, add a teaspoonful of 
salt, half as much pepper, and a table-spoon 
ful of oil, beat until thick, and add gradually 
half a pint of oil, thin with 2 table-spoonfuls 


| of sharp vinegar, pouring a few drops at a 
| time. 


The beating should be done regularly 
from right to left, and the dressing should be 
a rich cream-color when done 

French Salad Dressing.—Put half a tea- 
spoonful of salt in a salad-bowl, with half 
as much pepper, and add gradually 3 table- 
spoonfuls of oil, mix well, and drop in by de- 
grees a table-spoonful of vinegar; stir until 
smooth. 

Rémoulade Dressing.—Mash the hard-boiled 
yolks of 3 eggs until perfectly smooth, then 
add a raw yolk, and work with a spoon; add 


| half a teaspoonful of salt, a pinch of cayenne, 


and a gill of oil drop by drop, stirring rapidly ; 
then add a table-spoonful of vinegar gradual- 
ly, mix well, and use. 

Plain Salad Dressing.—Put a teaspoonful 
of salt in a bowl with a pinch of pepper, add 
4 table-spoonfuls of oil, mix until the salt 
dissolves, and drop in by degrees a table 
spoonful and a half of strong vinegar, stir 
one minute, and use. 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 









cmperance 
oJ 
Drink 
For temperance people—a health- 
giving drink for the masses. 


H ’ "Root 
IfCS Beer 
Not a harmful ingredient in its 
make-up. Nothing but the pur- 
est extracts of carefully selected 


herbs, roots, barks and berries. 


A ascent package makes Five 
}Gallons of a Delicious, Strength- 
ening, Effervescent erage. 


Be sure and get Hires’ 






























T is a great thing to have a perfectly 
pure and wholesome baking powder, 
the ingredients of which are given on 
every label, so that one knows what he is 


eating. Such is 


Cleveland’s Baking Powder,—it is pure. 
It is a great thing, when a cake or a 

pan of biscuit is put into the right sort of 

an oven, to be always sure that it will 


come out just right. 


Such is the case if you use Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder,—it is sure. 


Cleveland's Baking Powder. 


“ Pure and Sure.” 





iam a | 
little boy 
just it 
My little sis- 
ter has taken four bottles 
of 
sumption, and it is the first | 


al ‘The Best Cough 8 , 
Tastes Gad Oe in time > 
Sold by Druggists, ‘ 


ONSUMPTION 


years old, 


Piso’s Cure for Con- | 


thing that has ever done her any 


good. She is only 4 years old, and 


has had avery bad Cough ever since 


she was a year old,till now she is al- 


most entirely over it.—BIRT FRED- | 





ERICK, Keensburg, Ills., Mar. 20, '93. | 
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An agreeable Laxative and NERVE TONIC. Formula 
on every package. Sold by Druggists on a guarantee or 
sent by mail. g5c., soc., and 1.00 
An Elegant TOOTH POWDER, 2x 
Send 2c —- for free Samples. 

S. C. Wells & Co., Le Roy, N. Y 





KO NO 





Cures Concumption, Coughs, Creup, Sore 
Druggists on a Gu 


Threat. Sold by al 


arantec 


Literary 
News 


In the twice-a-week edition of 
the New York Commerciat Ap- | 
VERTISER excels that published | 
by any of the dailies, and the | 
low price of $1.00 a year 
especially commends it to out- 
of-town subscribers. 





New Books, Art Matters, and 
Reviews every week. Ad- 
dress 29 Park Row, New 
York 








Correct Formula 


for preparing 
CHOCOLAT - MENIER 


Take one of the six 
sticks (in each half-pound 
joackage), dissolvein 3 
a of water, 
— a fire, stir briskly 
till com ly dissolved, 
then pe ge Ber milk) 
for 2 cups and boil for 
about five minutes. 

Water may be used in 
place of milk 




















Nothing more Simple. 


Nothing so Refreshing. 

Of all the Chocolates manufactured to-day, 
Chocolat -lenier admittedly ranks first. 
There is no alimentary substance which has 
acquired a greater or more thoroughly mer- 
ited reputation. 

The ignorance of Dyspepsia and the health- 
ful Complexion of Parisian ladies are due to 
the use of CHOCOLAT-MENIER universally. 
Its superior quality and low price have placed 
it within reach of all. 

Cocoa and Choeolate can no more be 
compared to each other than 


Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 







e — - set | ath voun onocen rom 
address to CH LAT 
MENIER, MENIER 


86 W’. Broadway 


Annual Sales Exceed 99 MILLION LBS. 


N. Y. City. jas 


MRS. GRAHAM'S 
Cucumber and 


Elder Flower 
Cream 





Yes! after using it daily for six months a inay'’s 
skin will be as pink, soft, and velvety, as pure and clear 
as the most delicious baby’s skin. It is not an arti- 
ficial cosmetic It cleanses, refines, purifies, and 
whitens. It feeds and nourishes the skin tissues, thas 
banishing wrinkles, markse,and scars. It is harmless 


| as dew, and as nourishing to the skin as dew is to the 


flower. Price, $1.00 Bottle lasts three mouths. 
SAMPLE BOTTLE mailed free to any Indy on receipt of 
10 cents in stamps to pay for postage and packing. 
Lady Agents wanted. rs, Gruvaisx Geanak, 
“* Beanty Doctor,” 1855 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Agents wanted for New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia. a 


ione Preserved, 


DR. HEBRA’S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Freckles, 
Liver- Moles, Biackhe 
Suanburnand fan,and 
skin to its original fresh: . juce- SY 
ing @ clear and healthy complexion. > 5 
Superior to all face preparations and 
pe ¥ harmless. Atali druggists or & 
matied for &@ cts. Send for circular. ~~ ‘ 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 









a. Plectanc othe Garant har 
. t . uaranteed harmiess. 
Peciphis scaled so. Mortal Remedy nth @ Phin Pa, 








“The most perfect 
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OUTINE FAY 





Special Powdro de Riz 


Prepared with bismuth by CHT. FA ¥, Perfumer, 9,7. 








